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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
_and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions. of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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ALBERT PERRY INSTALLED 
On April 7 and 8, Rev. Albert Q. 


Perry was installed as pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in North Hatley, 
Quebec. As was stated by Mayor Frank 
Johnson at the reception for Mr. Perry 
and his wife, this marked the result 
of an 18-month search for a minister 
for this community, which is primarily 
served by the Universalist church. This 
reception was attended by the great 
majority of the people of the village, who 
have not been served by a resident min- 
ister for nearly two years. The preceding 
minister was Rev. Robert L. Weis. 

On Sunday, April 8, Mayor and Mrs. 
Frank Johnson entertained Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., pastor of the 
Universalist church of Barre, Vt., and 
Mrs. Leavitt, Mr. and Mrs. Perry and 
the officials of the church at a supper 
at the Connaught Inn. In the evening, 
the formal induction service was held. 
Mr. Leavitt, who had visited the com- 
munity earlier and worked to interest 
the denomination in this church, was in 
charge of the service. Dr. Cummins de- 
livered the address of the evening and 
installed Mr. Perry in his post. Rev. 
Clifford Stetson, pastor of the Universal- 
ist church of Derby Line, Vt., extended 
the right hand of fellowship on behalf 
of the Vermont-Quebec Convention. Mr. 
Stetson had also preached in the North 
Hatley church. 

The church at North Hatley is little 
known to the great majority of Univer- 
salists, although it is situated in one of 
the most beautiful of all Canadian sum- 
mer resorts. The church and parsonage 
look out over Lake Massawippi, and the 
minister serves the majority of the 
inhabitants of the village, together with 
scattered Universalists in the neighboring 
towns of Huntingville, East Angus, Sher- 
brooke, and other communities. 

Mr. Perry was formerly pastor of the 
Brockton, Mass., Universalist church. 
He studied at Tufts College and Tufts 
School of Religion. He was brought up 
in and joined the First Universalist 
Church of Portland, Maine. He is mar- 
ried to the former Irene Lewis of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) of Law- 
rence, Mass. 


DR. TOMLINSON LAID 
THE GROUNDWORK 


A union service on Good Friday was 
held as usual this year in Worcester, 
Mass. The First Universalist Church 
participated. It was one of the most 
successful services of its kind in recent 
years, and was attended by some 1,008 
persons. 

The history of these union Good-Fri- 
day services goes back to 1901, when 
Dr. Tomlinson, in the first year of his 
pastorate, invited the ministers of Pied- 
mont Congregational Church, the First 
Baptist Church and the Church of the 


Unity to take part in a service at four 
o’clock on Good-Friday afternoon. From 
that time through 1924 similar services 
were held, mostly in the afternoon, with 
various ministers and churches taking 
part. In 1923, the services became part 
of the Lenten program of the Minis- 
ters’ Association. 

In 1925, the first three-hour service 
on Good Friday was held—from noon 
until three o’clock—and this plan has 
been followed until the present. 

One hundred sixty-one ministers and 
religious workers have had a share in 
these services, and seventy-five churches 
and organizations have participated. 

The estimated attendance each year 
has been between 1.200 and 1,500, and 
each year an increasing number have 
worshiped throughout the entire serv- 
ice. 


EXCHANGE SUNDAY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Exchange Sunday will be held in 
Connecticut this year on May 20. On 
this day each minister is assigned to an- 
other pulpit in the state. This gives the 
people the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the other Universalist 
ministers of the state. 


IN MEMORY 
DR. SHINN 


The Necrology Committee of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association is spon- 
soring a service in observance of the 
100th birthday anniversary of Dr. Quil- 
len H. Shinn. It will be held at Dr. 
Quillen’s grave in Evergreen Cemetery. 
Portland, Maine, Sunday, May 27, at 
4 p. m. Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, pastor 
of All Souls’-Messiah Church of Port- 
land, and others will take part. All in- 
terested in attending are cordially invited 
to do so. 


OF 


WHO’S WHO 


Cart Stor is minister of the Unitar- 
ian church in Lincoln, Neb. 


Autrrep C. Lane is a member of the 
faculty of Tufts College (retired) and a 
famous geologist. 


Brarnarp F. Gispons is pastor of the 
Universalist church of Wausau, Wis., 
and on duty with the U. S. Navy as a 
chaplain. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is a Unitarian 
minister in charge of the First Parish .of 
Milton, Mass. He is the author of sev- 
eral books. 


Mary Grace CanrFietp is a distin- 
guished Universalist church worker and 
writer. Her husband was the late Rev. 
Harry L. Canfield. 


_ Una W. Harsen is a Congregational- 
ist. She has contributed poetry to lead- 
ing publications. 
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The New Editor 


HE new editor of Tue CuristraAn Leaver is Emer- 
# son Hugh Lalone. We do not have to introduce 
him to the denomination. In the past seven years, as 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House and 
associate editor of THe Curistian Leaner, he has in- 
troduced himself and he has made many warm friends. 
Especially the young ministers trust him and believe 
in him. His exposition of the social gospel in his book, 
And Thy Neighbor As Thyself, and his biographical 
sketches of Universalist leaders have added to his 
reputation. They reveal his sympathy with the under- 
privileged masses of the people and his desire to im- 
prove their condition. 

Dr. Lalone likes people and people like him. In 
whatever circle he moves, among the alumni of his 
college and divinity school, in the youth fellowship, 
or with the rank and file of our people, he builds strong 
- friendships. He is always ready to take time to con- 


sider the problem of his brother and to help find a 
solution. 

For the past three years he has been teaching phi- 
losophy and the English Bible at Bradford Academy, 
giving two days a week. Also, he has been stated 
supply of the Universalist church in Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, in both positions taking the place of Chaplain 
Wallace G. Fiske, now on duty overseas. These two 
positions he will relinquish so as to give full time to 
the paper. 

Like almost every other Protestant church paper in 
the country, THe Leaver has had a struggle to survive. 
It has had the leadership of a noble president of the 
corporation and an able board of directors. Now it 
seems as if the worst of the struggle were over. 

Dr. Lalone will assume control of the paper on 
July 1. The issue of July 7 will be a double number, 
taking the place of the two issues of July. 


fs Kind Letters to the Editor 


HE letters that we have received since the an- 
nouncement of our resignation as editor have been 
like a flood—a flood of healing waters. The fact that 
they were extreme in praise, and that we knew that 
they could not be true in fact, did not disturb us. 
We were weak enough not to care whether truth were 
served or not, and we rather hoped that people gen- 
erally would leave us on the lofty pedestal where our 
correspondents put us. We could go on lapping up 
stich praise indefinitely and purr lustily, although we 
must confess that tears filled our eyes more than once. 
We are sorry to leave our post as editor, but the 
change would have to come in a few years anyway and 
it might better be now while we are still full of ability 
to go on—and with a desire to go on. 

Probably even in our last issue—June 16—we shall 
make someone hopping mad. And we must remember 
that there are people in our fellowship who have been 
made mad all through twenty-three years, who have 
kept on taking the paper, and who are really entitled 
to a little peace before they start for the bourne whence 
no traveler returns. 

We thank the people who. have sent us letters. 
Every day we write to some of them, but in trying to 
keep up with the mail we are like the dog used to 
following his master in a buggy and now attempting to 
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follow him in an automobile. The car is disappearing 
and old Shep’s tongue is hanging out, but he gallops 
on at his 16 miles an hour after the car that is making 
60. Yet we like the effort to keep up with kindness 
and good will. 

~ The task of editing Tue Curistran Leaper is not 
an easy one. The work never is done. There is so 
much of it that it never can be performed as well as 
one would like to do it. Always there are gaps that 
have not been filled. One would break down nervously 
if he did not early adopt Carroll D. Wright’s attitude 
toward taking a census: “A census is bound to be full 
of holes. All one can do is do the best that he can and 
then sit on it.” 

We cannot despair of a world in which we find so 
much good will. The San Francisco Conference may 
give us only half a loaf, the war in Europe certainly will 
leave festering wounds, the war with Japan may drag 
on, but good will is not dead. We do not despair even 
of the Germans. Down in the ranks of the common 
people will be found many folks who will want law and 
order in the world and peace among the nations. 
Our own contribution to peace on earth in great 
part will be the good will that we can propagate in 
our own lives and create in our neighbors, coworkers 
and friends. . 
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SOME BISHOPS FIDDLE WHILE ROME BURNS 


TEMPEST in a teapot has been stirred up by the 

Episcopal bishop of Long Island because the Fed- 

eral Council circulated a pamphlet containing an 

address by John D.-Rockefeller, Jr.,.in. which Mr. 

Rockefeller said that baptism was unnecessary for 

church membership and that the Lord’s Supper was a 
symbol rather than a sacrament. 

The bishop wants to induce the Episcopalians to 
withdraw from the Federal Council. 

Other Episcopalians have pointed out that with- 
drawal would be “the most dishonest act ever per- 
petrated by Episcopalians.” They also have gently 
explained to the irate bishop that if the Federal 
Council was supposed to endorse the views of all the 
pamphlets it sent out, it would have to endorse a host 
of contradictory utterances. 

At least let us say that we endorse the views of 
Mr. Rockefeller; and we doubt if anybody is going to 
withdraw from the Universalist Church because we 
say so. 

Some churchmen seem to live in vacuums. Or per- 
haps a better figure is, they putter and fiddle while 
Rome burns. 


A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPHINE YOUNG CASE 


HE daughter of Owen D. Young, the wife of 

Everett N. Case, president of Colgate University, 
the young mother of four children, Josephine Young 
Case stands out distinctly against the background of 
her environment and is henceforth to be described by 
the things she has done rather than by the things 
associated with her. 

She emerged as an author with a long poem that 
was reviewed in this journal—“At Midnight on the 
31st of March.” It may be better known fifty years 
from now than it is today. It has great vision and 
power. 

Written in Sand* is an historical novel—a novel of 
160 pages rather than one of the 300 to 600 pages 
usually thought necessary for historical fiction. 

The history back of Written in Sand is authentic 
history. The story deals with one phase of the war 
of the United States on the pirates of North Africa. 
It is the story of an attempt to subdue the Govern- 
ment of Tripoli, put a rightful ruler on his throne and 
release American captives. The hero is General 
William Eaton, who had victory and glory snatched 
from him by politicians at home. By an exploit against 
these same pirates, Stephen Decatur opened for him- 
self the door to fame. To Eaton, such a chance was 
taken away. It is a dramatic and fascinating story 
as Mrs. Case tells it. It will be new to many who 
think themselves fairly well informed. It shows us an 
earlier E] Alamein and an earlier Derna. Eaton is a 
forerunner of Montgomery, but with pitiably small 
resources. 

In our judgment, Mrs. Case has just started on a 
great career. This book will add much to her reputa- 
tion. 


*Written in Sand. By Josephine Young Case. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 
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REMAKING THE NATIONS 


UR advice to conferences such as that in San 

Francisco and to churches and church people is 
the homely old adage, “Don’t bite off more than you 
can chew.”. In other words, do not try to put down 
on paper now, idealistic plans for everything. 

If we can get the Dumbarton Oaks charter, even 
without amendments, we shall have much. There are 
other pressing jobs. We shall do more for peace on 
earth in the next few months by rushing food and 
clothing to Germany and the rest of Europe that is in 
distress than by trying to dictate to Britain when her 
wise plans for Indian independence must go into effect. 

Railroads and bridges, locomotives and cars, ability 
to move relief shipments freely, are more needed than 
having our own way about the border states along the 
exposed frontier of the Soviet Union. 

Likewise, a little common sense about fraternizing 
with Germans will help mightily. All the Germans did 
not operate prison camps. Many children didn’t know 
that there were prison camps or death chambers. 

The Russians want to be friendly. Our soldiers 
meeting Russian soldiers have said enthusiastically, 
“They are like Americans—only more so.” Let us not 
poison these springs of good will by an ineradicable 
hostility to some different economic system or form 
of government. 

There is no better time to start a friendship than 
when a chance comes to do a good turn. The time is 
now. A warm overcoat for next winter will be a bit of 
rock ballast for a Dumbarton Oaks charter. A little 
more is needed than a cup of cold water in the name 
of the Lord. The times demand some good Minnesota 
flour and Virginia hog meat in the name of common 
sense. And we can do with less whining about the 
meat all staying at home. 


IN MEMORY OF JEWS 


N our observance of Memorial Sunday, Christians 

have been asked to remember also the Jews who 
have died in battle and the millions massacred or 
driven from home. They, too, have lived and died 
in the struggle for liberty. 

Whatever our views about the control of Palestine, 
it ought to be clear to us that winning the war will 
mean little if Jews are not as free as anyone else to 
live and work where they choose. 

The German Jews should be free to live in Ger- 
many and the Dorchester, Massachusetts, Jews should 
be free to earn their bread and to make a contribution 
to life in Dorchester. When they get ready to move 
to Brookline or to Minneapolis,.they ought to be free 
to do so. 

The American Christian Palestine Committee of 
Boston has issued an appeal to Christian ministers to 
include the Jews in their observance of Memorial 
Sunday. This appeal appears on page 231 of this issue. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Massachusetts Convention at Lynn was 


cheered by the clean-cut, concrete report of the state 
superintendent. 
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- 6, 1899, and is of French and Scottish descent. 


Dr. Lalone, Our New Editor 


EV. EMERSON HUGH LALONE, D.D., for 
eight years manager of the Universalist Publish- 
mg House, was elected editor. of Tue CuHrisTian 
Leaver on April 27. He will assume charge of the 
paper July 1, 1945. 

The action was taken at a meeting of the directors 
of the Universalist Publishing House held at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, after acceptance of the resignation of 
Dr. Van Schaick. Those present at the meeting were 
Victor A. Friend, president; Dora J. Brown, clerk; 
Charles A. Wyman, treasurer; Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
R-D., Ralph E. Gardner, Charles B. Ladd, Rev. W. W. 
Rose, D.D., and A. Ernest Walters. Dr. Van Schaick 
was present to read his resignation and Dr. Lalone was 
present in the early part of the meeting but soon 
retired. 

For the past two years Dr. Lalone has been 
instructor in philosophy and religion at Bradford 
Junior College and interim preacher at the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, Massachusetts. He 
is the author of And Thy Neighbor As Thyself, 
Pioneer Personalities, Your Church in Action (a 
Helper publication), and two Advent Manuals. He 
also contributed to the Advent Manual for 1944. 
Also, he has been associate editor of THe CHRISTIAN 
LEADER. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone was born in Boston February 
Both 
parents died in his early childhood and he made his 
home with his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Flora 
Maclver, at Madrid, New York. In that village in 
Northern New York he prepared for college, entering 
St. Lawrence University. He received the degree of 
BS. in 1921 and of B.D. in 1923. 

On September 1, 1923, he became minister of the 
Church of the Good Tidings, Brooklyn, New York, 
remaining until February 1, 1929. In that pastorate 
he did postgraduate work at Columbia University and 
at Union Theological Seminary. He was elected 
secretary of the Stuyvesant Heights Ministerial 


Association. His deep interest in the social problems 
of a great city led to his appointment as a member 
of the Social Service Commission of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches. His instinctive love of youth 
led to a useful career in the Metropolitan District 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

He was called back to the North Country in 1929 
and began work as pastor of the Universalist church 
in Canton, New York, the seat of St. Lawrence 
University. There his tireless interest in community 
problems and his popularity with college students gave 
him a marked success. He remained in Canton for 
eight happy years and at one time was called on to 
teach English in the college in the place of an absent 
professor. 

While in Canton he was a member of the Alumni 
Council of the university. In a period of economic 
stress for the country, he organized a Committee of 
Emergency Relief, and for two years he was chairman. 
He was organizer and for seven years chairman of the 
Community Forum. He was a charter member of the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce and chairman of the 
Municipal Gardens Project. 

Long before he came into prominence as a denomi- 
national leader in Boston, he was active in the New 
York State Universalist Convention, serving as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the State 
Board and as a representative of New York on the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

He was for many years supervising editor of the 
Laurentian, a college publication. 

Mrs. Lalone was Dorothy DeGraff of Amsterdam, 
New York, daughter of Oscar DeGraff and Fanny 
Branson, daughter of William Branson of England. 
On her father’s side she is descended from one of the 
oldest Dutch families of the Mohawk Valley. She is 
a graduate of St. Lawrence University and was honored 
by election to Phi Beta Kappa and receiving her 
degree magna cum laude. 


ee Disarmament and Peace 


Alfred 


N his recent discussions Ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, for whom I have great respect, as have 
engineers generally, lays much stress on disarmament. 


_ But I wonder if he is right, and if having arms or being 


prepared to use them is really a danger to peace. The 
Apostle James did not mention them among the causes 
of war. 

I cannot think of any war in which the United 
States has been involved due to the action or propa- 
ganda of the Army or the Navy. Nor have we had 
our wars when a general has been president. Madison, 
Buchanan and Wilson are not generally considered 
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C. Lane 


militaristic, and I doubt that McKinley and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt deliberately got us into war. We have 
drifted into war stern foremost. 

To be sure we shall disarm Japan and, Germany. 
One can take away a gun from a drunk man, a crazy 
man or a burglar. But taking away his gun does not 
make the drunk man sober, the crazy man sane, the 
burglar philanthropic. Disarming does not in itself 
promote a peaceful frame of mind. It may rather 
promote irritation. 

On the other hand, the possession of arms does not 
make one quarrelsome. I am told that Confucius 
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included archery as one of the six parts of education. 
At that time the bow was really an important weapon. 
Archery is still a sport, but no one now thinks of it 
as promoting war. 

The sword has also been a typical weapon. But 
the swords of the Knights Templar in a Masonic 
procession do not imply a warlike disposition. 

Shooting is a national sport in Switzerland, and 
I remember being at a great Freischutz festival in 
Geneva. We sang the national hymn in the evening 
in six languages to the same tune. But the Swiss are 
far from being a quarrelsome people. Indeed, it may be 
argued that the universal military service which is 
required has helped to keep Hitler from invading the 
country. 

The second article in the American Bill of Rights, 
amendment to the Constitution, declares that “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” But that was for their security. I do not 
think it was thought that it would make war more 
likely. 

Jesus, when he said (Luke 11:21) “when a strong 
man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace,” 
did not imply that he must go out and seek a quarrel, 
though he goes on to say that a stronger than he may 
come and take away the armor in which he trusted. 
This is true. 

Calvin Coolidge once said that no nation was ever 


so strong as to be secure against attack in time of 
peace. He was right. But before Pearl Harbor we 
did not believe it. 

Are we not now thinking too much of our own 
security? As Christians should we not also love our 
neighbors as ourselves, and be sufficiently armed and 
prepared to do our share in securing justice for others? 

This reminds me of what I heard the famous 
chemist, Sir James Irwin, say shortly after World 
War I: “You are rich. To be rich is to be envied. 
To be envied is to be in danger. Therefore prepare.” 

Jesus never used a weapon to protect himself. 
When he did use a weapon it was to protect the poor. 

When Stimson urged Japan not to take over 
Manchuria, when Franklin D. Roosevelt suggested 
that we quarantine aggressors, would it have been 
worse for the world if we had been prepared to back 
them up by force of arms if need be? 

Magnanimity is a virtue of the strong and the 
prepared. Let us show it at San Francisco and back 
up our delegates in working for a system of inter- 
national justice and constructive co-operative control 
in the field of international communications! Let us 
also prepare our youth to take whatever part they may 
be called upon to play in promotion of justice and 
progress! Let them know that they owe the state 
service, as the state owes them an education and 
preparedness to earn their living, and serve the state. 


Universalist Leaders at Williamstown 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The Board of Trustees of the U.C.A. 


HAT Universalist women call “the spirit of out- 

reach” was present in the reports, the discussions 
and the plans projected at the spring meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America which was held at the Williams Inn, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, April 25, 26 and 7. 

There was long and searching discussion of the 
part Universalists should play in the relief of suffering 
war victims. The Central Planning Council, meeting 
at Williamstown just before the Board, had recom- 
mended that the War Service Commission be in- 
structed to take steps toward sponsoring the work of 
Rev. Carleton Fisher, who has trained for work under 
UNRRA. This recommendation, together with an 
invitation from the American Unitarian Association 
that a Universalist representative be appointed to the 
Unitarian Service Committee, brought the whole 
matter of the church’s relief policy under review. It was 
brought out that the Congregational-Christian Church 
already had representation on the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and that that committee had been ap- 
proved by UNRRA and will conduct work under 
supervision of the United Nations’ relief organization. 
The unanimous and enthusiastic conviction of all 
present that Universalists ought to enter more fully 
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into the work of world relief resulted in a vote “to 
approve the appointment of a Universalist to the 
Unitarian Service Committee, with instructions to the 
person appointed to move ahead in all practical ways 
to make Carleton Fisher our representative in the 
contemplated work, and to implement that action with 
recommendations as to the type of committee and 
method of procedure.” Dr. E. C. Reamon, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, and Samuel F. Parker were appointed to 
select the representative. The Executive Committee 
was given full authority to proceed with the project 
without disturbing this year’s budget. It was also 
voted to place a substantial sum in next year’s Unified 
Appeal for this world-relief project in place of the 
present Universalist Service Fund Appeal. 

Reference was made to the new church established 
at Wellesley Fells “thanks to the foresight and energy 
of the Massachusetts Convention.” 

Dr. Cummins reported on the projected new 
Universalist-Unitarian church at Van Nuys, California. 
For the support of this project $4,000 was made 
available, subject to a final favorable report from 
Rey. Perey Smith and A. G. Allen of California. In this 
connection, discussion of federated churches resulted 
in a vote to ask the American Unitarian Association to 
appoint members to a Unitarian-Universalist com- 
mission “in connection with our joint interests.” 
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Universalists to serve on this commission will be 
Dr. Cummins, A. Ingham Bicknell, Fred B. Perkins 
and Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 

The report on the current Unified Appeal showed 
cash and pledges $18,652.22 as of April 28. Many 
churches have not yet completed their returns. 
Discussion indicated that some areas are doing better 
this year than before. Other indications seemed to 
point to improvement in response all along the line. 

Following a discussion of the problem of ministerial 
supply brought up in the general superintendent’s 
report, the Board voted “that the chair, in consultation 
with the general superintendent, appoint a committee 
of five, including the chairman of the Commission on 
the Ministry, to serve as an advisory committee to 
the general superintendent on the placement of 
ministers.” 

A joint request for appropriations from the chair- 
men of the Commissions on Literature, Social Action 
and Adult Education was referred to the Committee on 
Budget and Control. Discussion of this and related 
requests from the Commission on Literature brought 
out the trend to center the supervision of publications 
in the Commission on Literature as a clearinghouse. 
This trend, which began when Dr. Reamon was chair- 
man of the Commission on Literature, has resulted in 
profitable co-operation between the various com- 
missions whose work requires publication of booklets 
and pamphlets. It was pointed out in discussion that 
in this movement there is the natural basis for a 
’ Department of Publications. 

If the current budget permits, funds are to be made 
available for the publication of a series of study articles 
prepared by the Commission on Social Action and now 
appearmg serially in THe CuristrAn Leaver. These 
funds are to be channeled through the Commission on 
Literature. In response to widespread requests, the 
Board authorized a reprint edition of 5,000 copies of 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins’ booklet, Beliefs Commonly 
Held Among Us. 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, A. Edwin 
Grimes was elected general field worker to succeed 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, and Dr. Roger D. Bosworth was 
elected director of youth activities to succeed Rev. 
Douglas Frazier. 

» Under the head of “the good of the order” there 
was a sober and intelligent discussion of the protection 
of churches and church property and of a general policy 
for ‘the guidance of officials considering the whole 
matter of federation. These things were not spoken 
of in a narrow sectarian spirit but in the light of the 
common problem of federations pressing on all the 
free churches. Mr. Perkins, Mr. Bicknell and Dr. 
Cummins were instructed to draw up a statement 
setting forth the reasons for the deeding of church 
property to conventions, this statement to be presented 
to local churches. It was voted to request the general 
superintendent to confer with Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional officials and officials of other churches of 
- congregational polity for the consideration of the whole 
matter of mergers and federations. 

After careful deliberation it avas voted to hold the 
“next General Assembly at Barre, Vermont, beginning 
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7:30 p. m. October 24, subject to the approval of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. If permission to 
hold the Assembly is denied there will be a Board 
meeting on the same date to which key leaders from 
the denomination will be invited. 

Present at the meeting were: Dr. Reamon, chair- 
man, Chester A. Dunlap (the evening of the 25th), 
Rev. D. K. Evans, Dr. B. B. Hersey, Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Dr. C. H. Olson, Samuel F. Parker, Fred B. 
Perkins, Mrs. E. B. Wood, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Miss 
Ann Postma, Dr. E. H. Lalone, Dr. Cummins, A. 
Ingham Bicknell and Miss E. A. Richardson. Harold 
Latham was unable to be present because of the serious 
illness of his mother. 

The Board members began their meeting with 
prayer and ended with prayer. They carried out their 
discussions prayerfully and intelligently, and some- 
times with a saving sense of humor. 


The Central Planning Council 


On Monday and Tuesday, April 23 and 24, the 
Central Planning Council of the Universalist Church 
of America met. Present were Dr. Cummins, chair- 
man, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Ann Postma, Mys. 
Seth R. Brooks, Glenn R. McIntire, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, Dr. Stanley Manning, Miss Esther A. 
Richardson, Rey. Charles A. Wyman and Dr. E. H. 
Lalone. 

Reports of committees were received and plans for 
future work discussed. The Committee on the Annual 
Church Program Manual reported its manuscript 
ready for the printer. The problem of the summer 
institutes was discussed. Programs are projected, 
leaders are available, but the matter of institutes or no 
institutes hangs on the final decision of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. At this date, however, it 
seems likely that these very necessary educational 
and missionary institutes will be held. 

The various organizations reporting gave inspiring 
glimpses into the generally unpublicized work of 
Universalists. The General Sunday School Association 
reported ten church schools reopened during the year. 
Three thousand dollars were given by Universalist 
boys and girls for relief during 1944. The women’s 
work in China is progressing under the leadership of 
two young Chinese college graduates. The home 
projects at the Clara Barton Birthplace and in North 
Carolina are being carried on in spite of all the extra 
demands made on people by the war. The Fourth 
Annual Yearbook of the Universalist women’s asso- 
ciation is just coming out, as is also a history of the 
women’s work by Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

The Council discussed at length the war-relief 
activities and recommended the sponsoring of the work 
of Rev. Carleton Fisher to the Board of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 

In a move to develop greater co-operation between 
national and regional Universalist groups, it was voted 
to invite the state superintendents to attend the next 
council meeting, with the hope that the superintendents 
will continue to meet with the Council at least once a 
year. 
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Two Appointments of Significance 


A. Edwin Grimes 

8 

N Williamstown, Massachusetts, during the week of 

April 23, the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America took final action on three unusually 
important matters, two of which are now released for 
publication. 

A. Edwin Grimes, the highly successful field worker 
for the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, was 
made general field worker to succeed Rev. Edna 
Bruner; and Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
appointed director of youth activities to succeed Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, now pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Both appointments, were made by the Board on the 
strong recommendation of Dr. Robert Cummins, gen- 
eral superintendent. Both fill gaps hard to fill, but fill 
them in a way that is full of promise. 

In the case of Dr. Bosworth, it is hoped that his 
work in this national position can be begun July 1, so 
as to enable him officially to attend the young people’s 
convention in Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 14. 

The date for the beginning of the new work of Mr. 
Grimes will be fixed after consultation with the officials 
of the Massachusetts Convention, but with a desire to 
start as early as possible. 

Tue Lraper is permitted to quote the recommenda- 
tions of the general superintendent to the Board, which 
give accurate biographical data. 

Of Mr, Grimes Dr. Cummins said: 

I recommend appointment of A. Edwin Grimes as general 
field worker, said appointment to be made with the under- 
standing that date of taking office be fixed generally for late 
summer or early fall, so that arrangements may be mutually 
satisfactory to the Massachusetts Convention, to Mr. Grimes 


and to us; and that salary shall be at the rate of $3,000 for 
the year 1945-1946. 


Mr. Grimes was born in Woburn, Mass., September 3, 
_1905. His parents were members of the Congregational 
church there. After graduating in 1922 from Wilbraham 
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Roger D. Bosworth 


Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., he attended Syracuse University 
for one and one half years, transferring from that institution 
to Boston University School of Religious Education ana 
Social Service. He graduated in 1928 with the degree of 
bachelor of religious education (having majored in adminis- 
tration and youth work). For three years following he was 
with the Southern Methodist Church and during this period 
took a correspondence course with Southern Methodist 
University. 

He served for two years with the Methodist church, Ft. 
Smith, Ark., as director of religious education; for three years 
as minister of a four-point circuit in Arkansas; and for one 
year in each of two Arkansas churches. During this five-year 
period he served as airector of religious education for the 
district and was approved as an instructor by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

For personal and financial reasons he returned in 1934 to 
Massachusetts and, for seven years, was in business; but 
throughout this period he served part time first as director 
of religious education at the Central Congregational Church, 
Jamaica Plain, and then as director of youth activities at 
the Second Church, Newton. He taught during one summer 
at the Northfield School of Education. 

In June, 1943, he became field and parish worker for our 
Massachusetts Convention, doing within the commonwealth 
much the same kind of work Miss Bruner has done through- 
out the country. In addition, he has directed surveys for 
the possible location of new churches, one direct result of 
which has been the founding on January 22 of our new church 
in Wellesley Fells. On November 30, 1943, he received license 
to preach, and in this capacity has served on numerous occa- 
sions. Our staff looks to Mr. Grimes as a worker skilled in 
religious education, leadership training, organization and 
administration. 

On October 9, 1929, he married Miss Florence E. McCabe 
of Concord, Mass. They have one child, aged twelve years. 


Of Dr. Bosworth the general superintendent said: 


I recommend appointment of Dr. Roger Dewey Bosworth 
as director of youth activities, said appointment to be made 
with understanding that date of taking office be fixed gen- 
erally for late summer or early fall, so that arrangements 
may be mutually satisfactory to the Atlanta church, to Dr. 
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Bosworth and to us; and that salary shall be at the rate of 
$3,000 for the year 1945-1946. 

Dr. Bosworth was born in Moville, Iowa, November 25, 
1912. His parents were Methodists. After graduating from 
the high school in Moville, he enrolled at Carleton College 
(1930-1931) and then at Morningside (Sioux City), receiv- 
ing in 1935 the liberal arts degree. He went immediately to 
the Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo., from which insti- 
tution he received two graduate degrees (M.Th.; Th.D.). 

While with the’ Methodists he held two brief pastorates, 
the first at Luton, Iowa, and the second at Cushing, Iowa. 
He and Mrs. Bosworth were married at Sioux City, August 
27, 1935. : 

Ordained by us, he served our Denver church from Oc- 
tober, 1935, to September, 1940, and since September 15, 
1940, has served the church in Atlanta, Ga. It will be 
Jecalled that outstanding work was done by him in connection 
“with the survey of the Denver church; and during his present 
pastorate Atlanta has ceased to require our support finan- 
cially. Each summer during residence in Denver he worked 
as a bricklayer (and still carries a Union card). While 
residing in Atlanta he has continued to serve several of our 
pastorless churches in Georgia. ‘ 

At the meeting of the trustees last fall Miss Postma, 
president of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, presented 
enthusiastic letters of recommendation from the Iliff School 
faculty, from members of the Denver and Atlanta churches, 
and expressed the endorsement of the U.Y-F. 


Miss Ann Postma expresses the pleasure of the 
young people regarding the appointment of Dr. Bos- 
worth as follows: 


The appointment of Dr. Roger Bosworth as director of 
youth activities has the enthusiastic approval of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship. Never more than at present will an 
emphasis on the development of church youth activities be so 
important and hold such possibilities. Remarkable prog- 
ress was already made under the administration of Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, and we look with assurance to the leader- 
ship of Dr. Bosworth for a vital youth department of the 
Universalist Church of America. 


Dr. Ratcliff, Massachusetts superintendent, spoke 
of Mr. Grimes’ work as follows: 


A. Edwin Grimes was appointed field and parish worker 
for the Massachusetts Universalist Convention in June, 1943. 
He has engaged successfully in many types of service to local 
churches. These have included directing vacation schools, 
conferring with local church groups on parish problems, 
developing many phases of religious education and promoting 
youth work. He has been particularly effective in directing 
surveys and was instrumental in founding the Wellesley Fells 
church and has served as director of activities there since 
January. 

In addition, Mr. Grimes has served the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association in many ways and 
has been its field representative. He has taken an active 
part in the Massachusetts youth program, and has developed 
a number of bulletins on different phases of church work. 
He understands well the requirements for effective churches 
and it may be expected Universalist groups in our church at 
large will profit by his leadership in the same manner as 
Massachusetts churches have during the past two years. 


Immortality 
L. H. Barnett 


QWN through the centuries one of the most 
baffling problems has been whether or not man 
possesses a soul. 

It is true that it has never been seen; but neither 
have X-rays and cosmic rays. However, even if in- 
visible to human eyes, the soul does leave a record, for 
it produces emotions, the manifestations of which can 
be seen and felt. Furthermore, it apparently is the 
source of all the finer human instincts. 

These facts strongly indicate that the soul is indeed 

a vital part of man’s personality. 
»* Several theories have been advanced to explain its 
genesis, such as that souls pre-existed, or that God 
creates them continuously. But if either of these two 
theories be true what purpose could’ be served by 
placing the soul within the human body, there to 
suffer during an earthly existence? The same results 
‘would be achieved far more satisfactorily without any 
such transplanting. 

A far more logical idea is the traducianistic belief 
that both body and soul are generated together. This 
theory was supposed to have been formulated by St. 
Augustine in order to explain the transmission of 
original sin from one generation to the next, but I 
should say that the divine purpose, more likely, was to 
transmit spirituality from one generation to the next, 
and to carry forward all spiritual gains. 

God being supremely wise, could, if he so desired, 
produce souls by: special creation, but the results show 
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that he operated through evolutionary creation. By 
employing that method a material world is necessary. 
Hence we can understand why matter was created, 
and why the idea of special creation is evidently untrue. 

The struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest are cogs in the wheel of evolution. While we 
associate these ideas with those of war and hate, with 
pain and suffering, they nevertheless have led creation 
to lofty heights, Up to the period when birds and 
mammals appeared on earth, love was unknown here, 
but with the advent of these creatures there began a 
great new era. We know that if the young of any 
species should receive the mother’s protection, the 
probability of survival would be greatly increased. 
It is certain that such a pomt of development was 
reached, and with this protection evolved mother-love. 
This mother-love was the origin of souls, for with 
mother-love go helpfulness and self-sacrifice. From this 
small beginning spiritual qualities developed to ever 
higher levels until at last reasoning, comprehending 
man arrived on earth. As this development continued 
under the influence of spiritual love, father-love 
developed, and brother-love, and love of God and all 
the complex spiritual qualities that go to make up the 
soul of man. 

Thus the traducianistic theory and the evolutionary 
theory may well explain the origin and the develop- 
ment of the human soul. . 

This discussion naturally leads to the problem of 
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the future life; and an astronomical approach might 
prove an advantageous way of introducing it. 

In our own galaxy there are about ten thousand 
million stars, and in the entire stellar system there are 
untold billions upon billions of stars in all degrees of 
development. Some are in their infancy, others in their 
prime, and others dying or already dead. 

With such a vast number of stars it is incon- 
ceivable that our sun could be the only star possessing 
a system of planets; there must be thousands of these 
systems. Likewise it is inconceivable that our earth 
could be the only planet supporting life. It is far 
likelier that on some planets life exists that far out- 
strips anything that has yet been attained here. Think 
of the possibility of the development of life on an 
ancient planet millions of years older than the earth, 
or of the possibility of mental and spiritual develop- 
ment on our earth during the next million years! 

Now what becomes of this life? Charles Darwin 
wrote, “It is an intolerable thought that man and all 
other sentient beings are doomed to complete annihila- 
tion after such long-continued slow progress.” 

The idea of a future life naturally presents itself. 
Is it a life that begins at the time of physical death or 
long ages hence? It seems far more reasonable to 
believe that this spiritual life should not be projected 
into the distant future, for while it is future to the 
living it is present to those who have passed on. This 
is the meaning of the term “soul continuance,” an idea 
that is being rapidly accepted by most thoughtful 
people. 

When John the Baptist, addressing the multitude, 
declared, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” he did not mean that the event was to occur 
ages hence, or on a judgment day, but at about the 
time he spoke. This is possible, for so far as any 
individual is concerned the time when “the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand” and the time of his death would be 
identical, just a few days or years away. Then again 
Jesus on the cross said to one of the malefactors, 
“Today shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Therefore 
when we speak of the future life, we must realize that 
it is not a future life for all human beings who have 
inhabited this globe, but only for those who are still 
living at a given time. 

There are many who are credulous about such a 
life, while. others reject the idea completely. But 
denying it can in no way alter the case, for, if there 
be such a life, we must live it regardless of our present 
opinions. If a caterpillar, for instance, were capable of 
thought, it would naturally believe that the cater- 
pillar state, or perhaps the chrysalis state, was the end 
of life, but that opinion could in no way prevent the 
caterpillar from eventually developing into a butterfly. 
Similarly in our case, if there be eternal life, disbelief 
in it cannot possibly prevent the spiritual body from 


freeing itself from the material body and then living . 


on endlessly. 

Furthermore, far greater happiness is derived 
through such a belief, for then we have the hope of 
again joming our dear ones who have passed on, or 


meeting our loved ones if compelled to leave them 
behind. 
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It might fairly be asked how it is possible to have 
any feelings in a matter that concerns the future, for 
there can be no inherited belief based on facts to guide 
us. To an extent this is true, but the future life, as 
already stated, is future only to the living, it is present 
to those who have preceded us. j 

We know that telepathy acts between human 
beings, and it is most probable that there is some form 
or type of telepathy, or inspiration, acting between our 
souls and those who have passed on, and who now 
know the real meaning of spiritual life. We are having 
this experience today, and our ancestors surely had it 
in the past. As a consequence, these experiences could 
readily produce inherited instincts, and thus might well 
explain our belief in the reality of God and immortality. 

This explanation seems even more reasonable if we 
accept the theory that the brain is an instrument 
employed by the personality for thought production. 
This should explain important phenomena relating to 
‘spiritual life, particularly if the personality utilizes 
the brain not only for thought production but also for 
thought reception. 

Since we are doubtless living in a spiritual universe, 
the above process should enable us to receive con- 
stantly spiritual, or inspirational, messages of the 
greatest consequence. How explain in any other way 
the remarkable enlightenment during certain historical 
eras, as for instance those of Pericles, the beginning of 
the Christian Era, the Renaissance, the Elizabethan 
Age, the period of the French scientists, the present age 
of science, and, above all, the marvelous awakening of 
love for humanity during the past hundred years? 

There are many who believe that when we refer to 
heavenly life we mean “heaven on earth.” This surely 
cannot be the true meaning of heavenly life, for it 
depicts such life as of brief duration, both from the 
standpoint of the life of the individual and the life of 
the planet. Hence if any great cataclysm should 
suddenly destroy all planetary life, then all the gains 
of countless centuries would instantly be lost, and 
God's plans would end in failure. 

Naturally we should make every effort to bring 
about “heaven on earth,” but this must not be under- 
stood to be a substitute for everlasting heavenly life. 

An important question relating to spiritual life 
that merits serious thought is the determination of the 
character of that life. Above all, will it be happy? 
I believe that the answer is yes, for it seems that it 
cannot be otherwise. It is true that most men, to 
some extent, fear death. Up to recent times it was 
thought that the conditions existing in an after-life 
might be productive of far greater sufferings than any 
endured here. To my way of thinking, it is blasphemy 
against God even to think that a loving Creator could 
be guilty of inflicting everlasting punishment upon 
anyone. Even though a man, because of misfortunes 
of birth and environment, may have fallen so low 
during the few years of physical life that reclamation 
would prove impossible during that brief period, never- 
theless there should be ample time for reclamation 
under the favorable conditions of everlasting spiritual 
existence. The idea of a loving Creator breaks down 
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The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 


VII— Economic Aspects 


Carl Storm 


OCIAL and economic planning on a national and 

international scale is a central issue of our time. 
It_has been emphasized by the vivid contrast between 
our economy in the years of depression previous to 
World War II and our economy during the years of 
war. Overnight a technology, previously smothered, 
was utilized to the full: lack of manpower succeeded 
unemployment as a problem; the national income 
began a rapid climb to its highest point in our history; 
and, in place of the helpless drift so characteristic of 
the depression years, there was instituted positive and 
centralized economic and social planning. Inescapable 
is the question, If we can organize and control the 
economy for the ends of war, why can we not do the 
same for the ends of peace? And unavoidable is the 
fear that, once the demands of war have passed, we 
may fail to carry into the postwar world a high degree 
of collective endeavor, and that we may not maintain 
and extend the amount of economic and social planning 
which is so essential for the avoidance of a new period 
of unemployment and national crisis. 

There are some within the business community who 
oppose over-all planning by government. They would 
even Rave us believe that a “float” of 5,000,000 un- 
employed is a good thing. There are others who 
oppose the extension of governmental control as a 
threat to “the American way.” But a large section of 
the population—including labor, agriculture, and a 
progressive wing of business—is growing increasingly 
aware that planning is not just a war measure to be 
dropped like a hot brick as soon as the war is over, 
but an essential, permanent policy for any nation that 
lives by giant technology and seeks to maintain 
approximately full employment. Planning on a 
ational scale has been an established procedure for 
some years in the Soviet Union, where, both in peace 
and war, it has been highly effective in overcoming 
“the frustration of technology.” In Nazi Germany 
it was also utilized, but there it was turned to the anti- 
social end of directing national strength into channels 
of militarism and conquest. Here, in the United 
States, the area of planning within and between cor- 
porate enterprises has been steadily growing. Such 
business giants as General Motors, General Electric, 
U. S. Steel, Du Pont, and Ford—with their vast 
number of subdivisions and international affiliates— 
are able to exist only by virtue of the central 
managerial technique so characteristic of modern 
industrial society. Within these industrial empires, 
planning is developed to a fine point and is accepted 
without question as a necessary component of in- 
dustrial organization. The war, with its need for the 
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most efficient use of the nation’s total resources, has 
forced the extension of this planning over all industry. 
Thereby, it has been shown that our economy can be 
organized for particular ends if the urgency is felt to 
be great enough and if we but turn our collective 
efforts to the task. 

The issue before us is not whether we shall or shall 
not plan. That issue is already settled. What is at 
stake—and it is the heart of the struggle for power 
going on in every country—is, Who shall plan? and 
for what ends? Prof. Harold J. Laski has stated 
the alternatives in these words, “Either political 
democracy must be the master of economic monopoly 
or economic monopoly will be the master of political 
democracy.” In country after country we have wit- 
nessed the continued growth of corporate power and, 
at the same time, a merging of state and economic 
power. This means, either private industry will 
succeed in taking over the state and run it in the 
interest of private business, or the democratic state 
will progressively take over the economy and organize 
it in the interest of the national welfare. The first 
alternative will mean some kind of fascism, although 
here in the United States it will undoubtedly parade 
under a more euphemistic term, such as “American- 
ism.” For a time we may, with a “mixed economy,” 
avoid a choice between the two alternatives. But, as 
Prof. Robert S. Lynd has pointed out, there are 
political reasons which cause one to doubt that a 
“mixed economy” can be a lasting compromise or a 
successful solution. “A mixed economy,” as he says, 
“with steel and other great industries left in private 
hands would simply focus and intensify the present 
warfare between democratic government and organized 
business that the TNEC reports and every other study 
of the politics of business in peace and war discloses. 
Vested private interests would . . . refuse that degree 
of forthright collaboration all through the economic 
system which is an absolute necessity for effective 
economic planning.” 

It has been said that democracy in the twentieth 
century needs “fire in its belly’—that is, greater 
enthusiasm for the institutions of democracy and 
wider participation in the directing of society. Part 
of the job of the church, and particularly the liberal 
church, is to help put “fire in the belly” of democracy. 


The liberal church, while unwilling to believe that 


“man lives ... by bread alone,” has nevertheless always 
insisted that bread be present. If now, in this revo- 
lutionary age, there are some who believe that the 
church should not turn its attention to economic and 
political issues, they ought to remember that in a day 
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when theology permeated the whole life of man, the 
Universalists stood at the center of theological contro- 
versy. Today it is economics which “sits in the saddle” 
and permeates all of life; and the liberal church, in so 
far as it is able to exercise leadership and is desirous 
of educating for a religion as broad as life, cannot 
escape the problems posed or the ethical issues in- 
volved. In its broad educational program, and through 
forums, youth groups, women’s organizations, and even 
the sermons, the liberal church should be giving its 
unbiased, objective attention to such matters as: 


A comparison of economic and social planning in the 
Soviet Union, Nazi Germany, and the United 
States. Who does the planning and for what ends? 


Proposed planning for the United States. Possibilities 
and the opposition encountered. The late National 
Resources Planning Board. The T.V.A. How can 
planning be kept democratic? 

An analysis of current “free enterprise propaganda.” 
What is “free enterprise”? What does the National 
Association of Manufacturers mean by “free enter- 
prise”? Do General Motors, U. 5. Steel, and 
Du Pont function on the basis of “free enterprise’? 
If not, then what ends are being sought by the use 
of such propaganda? 

Bureaucracy—its nature and function. Is bureaucracy 
necessarily bad? Is corporate industry _ itself 
bureaucratic? What can be done to avoid the evils 
of bureaucracy in economic and social planning? 


The Co-operative Movement. What is its place in 
modern industrial society? What are the principles 
of economic co-operation? Can we support this 
kind of grass-roots economic democracy? 


Possibility of participating in local community 
planning committees investigating the resources 
and needs of the community. 


Study of current legislation, expressing approval and 
disapproval through telegrams and letters. 


These are some of many issues on which we must 
be better informed if we are to avoid adding to exist- 
ing confusion and lending unwitting support to 
undesirable social movements. 


WHO OTHERWISE CAN SING? 


Who has not thrust his spade in good, deep earth 
And turned the rich brown clods to meet the sun 
Has never felt the hidden pulse of spring, 


The throb of life that heralds the rebirth 
_ Of hope; the sense of growth begun 
In quiet depths. Who, otherwise, can sing 


A psalm of praise for winter’s seeming dearth 
' Of fruitfulness, for storms now past and done, 
Or win his spirit’s peace, remembering? 
Una W. Harsen 
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Lest America Forget! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


EMORIAL DAY, it is said, was started by a 

young woman of Richmond, Virginia, who was 
deeply concerned lest the graves of Confederate soldiers 
be neglected. The idea was carried into the North by 
a Union general, John Alexander Logan. At first just 
the graves of the Civil-War dead were decorated 
annually. Gradually the consciousness of national 
obligation to our war dead grew until on a certain day 
each year Americans everywhere strive to mark and 
remember the graves of all those who have died in their 
country’s wars, from the days of pioneer settlements 
down to the present. 

On this day we can almost feel the presence of those 
millions of Americans who have given their lives that 
their country might live, that we might be privileged 
to enter the church of our choice and worship together. 
Let us do so in their memory! In our mind’s eye we 
see them pass in solemn review, an endless host of 
marching men rising out of the dim past to parade 
before us with firm, noiseless tread and disappear again 
over the rim of oblivion. 

And here they come! In the vanguard two groups 
are intermingled—the stern-faced, somberly dressed 
Pilgrims with clumsy blunderbusses carried in the 
crotch of the arm, and the gay cavaliers of the South 
with their velvet clothes, plumed hats, quick tempers 
and ready swords. Close on their heels crowds a motley 
array of farmers and small tradesmen in knee breeches 
and shirt sleeves, carrying anything from pitchforks to 
flintlocks. And trailing along with them are the 
lanky, lean-jawed frontiersmen in deerskin clothes and 
coonskin caps with long squirrel rifles slung carelessly 
over one shoulder. Then, in some semblance of order 
and uniformity, we recognize the old, worn buff and 
blue of the Revolutionary regimentals with their three- 
cornered hats and rag-wrapped bleeding feet. Follow- 
ing right behind, with rolling gait, come our sailors in 
pancake hats, bell-bottomed pants and open-necked 
jumpers revealing hairy, tatooed chests—men who in 
1812 made the seven seas safe for American shipping 
and have kept them so ever since. Then our most 
tragic period sounds our emotions to the depths as 
wave on wave of brothers in blue or gray file proudly, 
yet regretfully, by with Rebel yells and Union camp- 
fire songs finally blended in soundless harmony. Next, 
our canvas-legginged, rough-riding gallants in blue, 
with dashing, broad-brimmed hats, resolutely slashing 
their way with long-bladed machetes through Cuban 
marshes infested with malaria and Spanish bullets. 
Then, row upon row of khaki-clad, steel-helmeted 
doughboys with bayoneted rifles thrust forward in the 
left hand, hand grenades slung back in the right hand, 
moving relentlessly forward amid machine-gun fire, 
bursting shells and poison gas. Finally, men and 
women of our times—in long lines as far as the eye can 
see—coming from all corners of the globe in the varied 
uniforms demanded by our multiple machines of land, 
sea and sky; and those among them who, as of old, slid 
forward on their bellies in the slime and dark with 
nothing but a knife and courage to do the job. 
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Yes, those are the dead whom we remember on 
Memorial Day. It is to all of them that we are 
indebted for the founding and continuance of America, 
and individually indebted, perhaps, for our very lives. 
If the vision of that glorious, mighty procession does 
not leave our hearts pounding, chests heaving and 
eyes shining with pride, either we lack imagination or 
we don’t know what it means to be an American. Each 
of those graves to be marked on Memorial Day with 
its tiny fluttering American flag is a shrine, a sacred 
shrine of American idealism, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated by the blood of unselfish sacrifice. In humble 
veneration mark them well! 

Indeed you had better mark them well, for we are 


uwatked well by those brave spirits who have just . 


passed before us. The steady gaze of their piercing eyes 
burns right through us, searching out, measuring our 
every thought and deed in terms of their sacrifice, 
searing a brand of guilt on the souls of those who do 
not measure up. If they could speak, those honored 
dead of ours might say to us: “It is fitting that you 
remember us with flowers, flags, parades, speeches, 
prayers and monuments. But what value have all 
these things if you forget the ideals for which we 
fought and died? It takes infinitely more than talk of 
liberty, lip service, bands and bunting to be worthy 
of your great heritage. It demands sacrifice like unto 
ours. You, the living, love and respect us, the dead. 
But what are you, the living, doing that will command 
the love and respect of future generations?” 

Yes, it is well to honor our heroic dead on Memorial 
Day with words and ceremonies. But it would be far, 
far better were we to remember them every day with 
deeds and sacrifice equal to theirs. Only by the 
nobilitygof our individual lives—yours and mine—can 
all these deaths be justified. 


The Story of Betsy Allin 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a little boy, I was sometimes 
sent to stay in an old farmhouse in the country. 
The bed I slept in had white curtains with faded 
rosebuds. The bed was so high that one had to climb 
up. thtee steps to get into it. On the wall of that 
bedroom in the old house there hung the kind of picture 
cafled a sampler. A sampler is really a piece of fine 
canvas.on which is worked with bright wool or thread 
a trail of honeysuckle or vine, and then the name of 
the little girl who did it, and sometimes the name of 
her father and mother, and sometimes: “God Bless 
Our Home.” So you see, samplers happened a long 
time ago, which means that long ago little girls used 
to sit quietly on their chairs and sew and sew and sew 
their samplers, instead of playing and having noisy fun 
and listening to the radio as they often do now. And on 
this sampler I am telling you about there was sewn 
very neatly under a purple wool vine: 


“BETSY ALLIN. ‘Born 1845. 
Aged 8 years. 


Just a hundred years ago was the date on the 
sampler. That is why I have remembered it; and 


May 19, 1945 


I also remember the story of Betsy Allin, because when 
I stayed in the old house I asked all about her, and 
this is what I heard: 


Betsy Allin was a dear little girl with eyes of 
clearest blue. She and her mother lived in the old 
house and loved each other very much. They were 
quite poor, but they were waiting for a rich uncle to 
come from a faraway land, and then they would be 
safe and happy for always. But the uncle did not come. 
Each evening Betsy worked on her sampler—worked 
with little red hands, for in the daytime she washed the 
floors and fed the pig and peeled the potatoes. She 
grew older, and still the uncle did not come. When 
Betsy Allin was fourteen, he had not come, and 
there was little food and much hard work. So Betsy 
Allin, to earn a little money, did darning and sewing 
for the fine ladies round about; and so neatly did she 
sew that you could scarcely find the stitches. Every 
spare minute she bent over her work. O dear, brave, 
loving heart of Betsy Allin! And the work was so hard 
and long that all the bright blue began to go out of 
Betsy Allin’s eyes, and they grew pale and weak and 
faded. But on and on she worked. And when Betsy 
Allm was twenty years old, there was no bright blue 
left at all, and she was very thin and ill. So weary and 
ill she was that at last she fell asleep and did not wake 
up. I mean she died. She died two days before the 
rich uncle came from the faraway land to make them 
safe and happy for always. And very sadly they rested 
the body of Betsy Allin in the earth under the dark 
yew trees by the sunny wall of the churchyard, and the 
thrushes sang “Poor, poor Betsy Allin. How we 
loved her, loved her!” And this is the end of the first 
part of my story. 

I cannot tell you—not even now—how I found out 
about the second part of my story. I can only tell 
you that I found out one day in the sweet, soft dusk, 
when I sat in the bedroom of the old house, leaning 
my head against the wooden post of the great bed 
with its faded rosebud curtains. And I was looking 
at the sampler and feeling very sorry for poor Betsy 
Allin with all the bright blue gone from her eyes in 
working for love and a little food. 

When Betsy Allin died on earth, she woke up in 
the land just beyond the end of the rainbow. She felt 
so ashamed of her poor dress and her red, needle- 
pricked hands—so ashamed that she hung her head. 
Slender trees waved above her, and green spaces spread 
around her, and everywhere people were singing for 
joy. And yet Betsy Allin hung her head. And then— 
oh, then!—the Dearest of All came out of the shadows, 
with children wearing gay robes of blue, and one child 
with shining yellow hair carried a casket made of pearl. 
Very carefully with his little brown hands he carried 
that casket of pearl. And suddenly all the children ran 
to Betsy Allin singing a song about tears which are 
pearls: And softly the Dearest One touched her. 
He took her hand, and Betsy Allin looked with faded 
eyes—only twenty and with faded eyes!—into the 
strong, loving face of the Dearest of All; and when she 
looked down again at her worn garments, they were 
no more, but instead she wore a robe of daffodil yellow; 
and she knew her feet could dance and her voice could 
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join the glad songs of the others. And her eyes were 
all aglow. 

And the Dearest of All said: “Betsy Allin, your 
tears of love on earth made this casket here. Open it 
and take what lies within.” His smile was like the 
sunlight on a summer sea. With trembling fingers 
Betsy Allin opened the casket made of the tears of 
earth, and found within it a cloud of deepest, heavenli- 
est blue. Dearest said: “That is the blue of your 
brave, faded eyes, Betsy Allin. It was all saved for 
you here. How lovingly we saved it!” “But what can 
I do with it now?” asked Betsy Allin in a low voice. 
“You shall use a little for every baby’s eyes born where 
you lived on earth,” said the Dearest of All. And his 
voice was more beautiful than the sweetest song. 

And this is the end of the second part of my story. 
There is only one more thing to say. Do you know? 
all the babies round about the place where Betsy Allin 
once lived are born with the bluest eyes you ever saw. 
Some people say it is because the great deep sea is very 
near. But I know better than that. 


Some Forgotten History 


Mary Grace Canfield 


HE March copy of the Ohio Universalist reports 

very briefly the death of Mrs. Huldah P. Kimball 
at Woodstock, Ohio. Mention is made that a brother, 
a sister and some nieces and nephews survive her. 

May I tell some more things about Huldah? 

She was a student at Buchtel College, now the Uni- 
versity of Akron, back in the late 1880’s. I remember 
her so well—a friendly, kindly girl. She came from 
Belpre on the Ohio River. She was'a lineal descendant 
of General Rufus Putnam, the leader of that group 
of Revolutionary officers who went from New England 
largely and made the first permanent settlement in 
the Northwest Territory known to this day as Marietta, 
Ohio. Some of their plans for this long trek were made 
in a Boston tavern called “The Bunch of Grapes.” The 
old building was standing when I first went to Boston 
in the 1890’s. It was uncared for and most forlorn, and 
has since been torn down. It should have been pre- 
served and an historical marker placed on it telling 
about those meetings which led to the settlement of 
the famous Northwest Territory. 

General Putnam’s home in Marietta has built about 
it the Historical building. More Revolutionary officers 
are buried in Marietta than in any other one place in 
this country. Pitt Putnam, a son, built his house 
down the river at Belpre, and in this house Huldah 
was born. I have been there several times. Blenner- 
hassett’s Island is near by to remind us of a lot of 
tragic History. When this Putnam house was built, 
Mrs. Blennerhassett was the leader of the famous ball 
which celebrated the opening of a fine house and her 
diamond ring was used to cut several names on the 
window glass in the sitting room. When Blenner- 
hassett had to flee because of the Burr mix-up, this 
hospitable home received her. A piece of her furniture 
is in this house. 

The remnants of an old Universalist church is on 
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this Putnam farm. Away back yonder, when I was 
the state organizer of the Woman’s Alliance of the 
Ohio Universalist churches, I spoke in this church and 
organized an alliance. Two years ago last November, 
my niece, Ruth Seymour of Akron, and I called at the 
old Putnam home and were shown all over the house 
with its many treasures. Then, through a briar patch 
enclosed by a barbed-wire fence, we beat out a path 
to the sad remnants of that old church. 

A sister of Huldah married Rev. Thad Druley. On 
their wedding tour they visited Akron to attend a 
Universalist state convention, rooming in the old col- 
lege building. This convention was before the year 
1886. I remember them well. Rev. Harriet Druley, 
editor of the Ohio Universalist, is their daughter. 

Huldah had lived for years in Woodstock, Ohio, a 
town settled first by folks from Woodstock, Vermont— 
Bennetts and Smiths. Bennett’s father had been in 
the Navy with John Paul Jones. These Bennetts built 
the first mills in this neighborhood. The nether stone 
of their grist mill is in my dooryard, set up for a table. 
I prize it highly. Around it we sometimes serve tea; 
and sometimes an entire meal is eaten there. 

So much important history is in the background of 
Huldah Putnam Kimball’s family to which we who are 
descendants of pioneers of that famous region are in-_ 
debted for homes, education, inspiring history and 
tradition. 

Beautiful Marietta! If heaven has no place for me 
I will go to Marietta. 


IMMORTALITY 


(Continued from page 226) 


completely if but a single creature, no matter how 
humble, is compelled to suffer eternally. 

With deep faith that God is good, merciful and 
loving, we should not view death as an event to be 
feared, but rather as one of our greatest blessings, for 
when that day comes, the human spirit will be released 
and allowed to set forth on a journey that surely will 
result in the greatest conceivable happiness and joy. ° 


From “Worldover Press” 


Because the Hungarian and German minorities in 
prewar Czechoslovakia abused their rights, liberated 
Czechoslovakia will abolish all special nationality 
rights for minorities, according to a spokesman for 
President Edvard Benes. Although Czechoslovakia 
will accept new international safeguards for minorities, 
it was stated, members of minorities will be limited to 
equality as individuals rather than as members of any 
national group. 

* * * 

The Mexican Committee Against Racism has sug- 
gested to the Secretariat of Education that school- 
children be taught that all races are equal. It also 
announces that discrimination against Mexicans in the 
public schools of Texas, New Mexico, California and 
Arizona is lessening as a result of the work of the 
Mexican consuls and racial committees. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MINISTERS FOR MEMORIAL SUNDAY, MAY 27, 1945 
FROM THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PALESTINE 
COMMITTEE OF BOSTON 


EMORIAL Day and Memorial Sunday, May 27, this 
'— year will be observed with a reverence deeper and a 
faith more aggressive than ever before. Our reverence will 
be more profound because of those brave men and women, 
our fellow Americans, who have given their lives for God and 
country. Our faith will be the more aggressive by virtue of 
our’resolve that from their sacrifices a lasting peace shall 
emerge, that our dead shall not have died in vain. 

‘Ministers no doubt will desire to speak of all these things 
in their message to their congregation on the Sunday before 
Memorial Day. 

Our allies will not be forgotten in that message. They, 
togyhave suffered; their dead, too, have laid down their lives 
that justice and freedom may prevail and peace be achieved. 

But there is one people—the Jews—whose martyrdom ex- 
ceeds that of all others, who have lost five million souls, a 
third of their total number, of whom every last vestige has 
been expunged from many communities in which they and 
their fathers lived decently and honorably for many centuries. 
These are the Jews, who declared to the world the Law of 
God on which our modern civilization is based, the blood 
brothers of the prophets who have inspired our social prog- 
ress, the people of Jesus, who is our Lord and Master. 

This martyrdom we Christians dare not forget. 

The attack on the Jews is in fact an attack on our religion 
and civilization. To ignore the ordeal of the Jews is to negate 
the values and high aspirations which are the only possible 
bases of a decent world. Protection of the Jews is our only 
hope of security, for once hatred and violence are loosed upon 
any people anywhere in the world, there is security for no one. 

By the millions have the Jews of Europe been slaughtered. 
Those who could fought desperately and effectively in the 
underground movement and on the battlefronts, contributing 
immeasurably to the victory now at hand. The heroic Pales- 
tinian Jewish soldiers turned the tide of battle and the war 
for the United Nations at El] Alamein. On all the far-flung 
battlefromts of democracy Jews are fighting as soldiers in the 


armies of free lands and in the Jewish Brigade. They are 
dying now that we may live. 

It is not enough that we mourn with them in their anguish 
and laud their heroism. We must assure their future. As 
Christians we must steel our hearts to resist and overcome 
anti-Semitism in America. For the afflicted Jews of Europe 
we must win security, liberty, and a status befitting human 
beings. 

Those of the Jews who elect to remain in the Old World, 
in the nations of their origin, must be enabled to live there 
with hope, dignity and equality. The United Nations should 
give support to this democratic freedom of residence and 
work. At the same time we urge the nations of the world— 
our own included—to facilitate the immigration of refugee 
Jews to the countries of their choice. Those who wish to go 
to Palestine—their national homeland—must be free to go 
under the solemn pledge made to them by the nations of the 
world. 

Fifty-two nations have bound themselves to the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as the Jewish National Home. On the 
strength of this promise the Jews have done wonders in 
reviving a land which lay desert-ridden and decayed under 
Ottoman misrule. They made it the only center of demo- 
cratic civilization and social idealism in the Middle East. Save 
for Palestine, these exiles had neither hope nor refuge. Chris- 
tians must demand that Palestine be opened to free Jewish 
immigration—that the Jews may be restored to dignity and 
security in their own land and homes. 

Unless this problem is settled, no true peace can follow 
this war. Insecurity for any one people in the world will 
breed insecurity for all the peoples of the world. 

When, then, on Memorial Sunday, ministers speak of hope 
and comfort to their own country, bereft of so many of its 
sons, let their message include solace for all people, strong and 
weak, assuring them that they will at last enter into their 
heritage of peace and freedom—the brotherhood, justice and 
neighborly love for which Jesus lived and worked and died. 


THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMISSION OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
International Relations Department 


DISCUSSION which was continued with animation for 

more than two hours by the Pennsylvania ministers at 
a recent meeting in Philadelphia may be of interest to other 
groups. The following questions were proposed, and, after 
each man gave his own views, a vote was taken. 


1, Gan we agree on the ideal of international co-operation 
to fmaintain peace? On an international organization? 

This may mean that the United States may no longer 
make unilateral decisions (e.g., the Monroe Doctrine) , but 
must “consult with other nations, must compromise, must 
accept control. Are we willing? Or shall we be lawyer, judge 
and jury? 

2. Occasions will arise when decisions by the international 
governing body (Security Council) must be taken immedi- 
ately without waiting for the cumbersome method of approval 
“by the United States Senate. Are we willing to delegate to 

our representative authority to act on his own judgment? 

3. Shall we contribute to an international military force a 
share that will be determined for us by the Security Council 
or shall we insist on maintaining as large a force of our own 
as we please and make such contribution to the international 
force as we desire? 

4. Are we satisfied with the Yalta decision that if a mem- 
ber of the Security Council is charged with being an aggressor 
it will have the right to vote on the question of action by the 
“Council? Why does China oppose this and Russia favor it? 


“May 19, 1945 


(See Foreign Policy Association Headline Series No. 30, 
After Victory, by Vera Micheles Dean, p. 36.) 

5. Will regional blocs be supreme in their own field or 
will the world organization have final decision affecting any— 
such as the Western Hemisphere? (See zbid, p. 8.) 


6. Shall we agree to refer every dispute between ourselves 
and another nation to the Court of International Justice or 
to the Security Council and abide by the decision rendered? 


7. Do we approve the recommendations of the Bretton 
Woods Conference for the establishment of an International 
Bank and an International Stabilization Fund and approve 
the United States’ contributing the amounts designated? 


8. Do we agree that our representatives at the Chicago 
Aviation Conference were justified in demanding that every 
nation have the right to establish air routes anywhere in the 
world and have the use of landing fields anywhere? Was that 
a unilateral decision on our part? 


Rev. Russell Lockwood of Brooklyn, Pa., kept a record 
of the discussion and may be consulted for information if it 
is desired. 

* * * 

The writer learned recently of the formation of a dis- 
cussion group in a neighboring church. He will appreciate it 
if all churches where such groups meet with some regularity 
will send him the information. -The group may bear same 
other name. For example, that in the Church of the Messiah, 
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which for some years was called the Young People’s Dis- 
cussion Group, now is known as the Monday Night Club. It 
meets the second Monday of each month. The group has 
supper together, then sits at the table and discusses some 
topic of vital import. The meeting is informal. There are no 
officers and no dues. The presiding officer for the next meet- 
ing, the subject to be discussed and the leader, and the hostess 
who provides a simple meal are chosen before each meeting 
adjourns. Each person present contributes his share of the 
sum sufficient to cover the cost of the meal. 

Hersert E. Benton 
1739 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


LOUIS H. PINK’S ACCOUNT OF THE BLUE CROSS 


C¢(PNHE federal government might make grants-in-aid to the 

states for the encouragement and assistance of volun- 
tary insurance efforts, such as the Blue Cross Plans,” Louis H. 
Pink, president of the Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, suggests in The Story of the Blue Cross—On the Road 
to Better Health, a 32-page pamphlet published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., of New York. 

“Such an effort might begin in states in which health facil- 
ities are least satisfactory. Federal assistance should be used 
to enrich hospital and medical care in every respect, both in 
the provision of facilities and encouragement of methods for 
financing the care.” 

The public wants more and more health protection, the 
pamphlet finds: it wants its doctor bills prepaid as well as its 
hospital bills; it wants preventive as well as curative service; 
and it favors the gradual, sound extension of social security. 

These demands call for a broad national health program, 
Mr. Pink points out—one that “implies a working partner- 
ship between federal, state and local government and all effi- 
cient and well-directed voluntary efforts, such as medical 
schools, dental clinics, research institutions, medical societies, 
Blue Cross Plans, voluntary hospitals, visiting nurse associa- 
tions, and fraternal, social, and educational bodies.” 

In a nation-wide health program, the Blue Cross Plans 
and other voluntary insurance plans for hospital and health 
care will undoubtedly continue to play a large part, the au- 
thor feels, for they are “a vital and democratic link in social 
security . . . emphasizing public service, but utilizing private 
initiative.” 

According to Mr. Pink, Blue Cross Plans throughout the 
nation are working for adoption of a national contract so that 
the heads of national business organizations can offer uniform 
Blue Cross coverage which will protect their employees in 
plants scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Pink also suggests that “the larger Blue Cross Plans 
might well join with hospitals, the medical profession, founda- 
tions, and other welfare agencies in the financial support of 
diagnostic centers. If 1 per cent of their income were devoted 
to preventive medicine, the expenditure would be justified as 
a practical deterrent to illness and hospitalization.” 

The Blue Cross Plans have grown phenomenally. In the 
last eight years, the membership has increased from 500,000 
to 17,000,000 subscribers; and the number of Blue Cross 
Plans throughout the country is now seventy-five. At its 
present rate of expansion, Blue Cross expects to double its 
membership and thus protect more than 35,000,000 subscrib- 
ers within the next six years. 

The’growth in membership has been accompanied by in- 
creased payments to hospitals, expanded benefits, and better 
service, including X-ray, laboratory, and other special serv- 
ices. And in addition to the plans for hospital care, there 
are now nineteen plans for prepaid medical care affiliated with 
Blue Cross organizations. 

The Story of Blue Cross—On the Road to Better Health 
by Louis H. Pink, is Pamphlet No. 101 in the series of pop- 
ular, factual, 10-cent pamphlets published by the Public Af- 


fairs Committee, Inc., a nonprofit, educational organization 


at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
2392 


PRESSES ON THE LEFT 


~ STRONG left-wing voice in American daily journalism is 

rare. Most of our newspapers share varying aspects of 

an essentially conservative point of view. They are large 

business properties, their owners have heavy responsibilities, 

and their collective thinking is surely very much to the night 

of center. This is neither to praise nor to condemn: it is to 
state a fact. ? 

Yet it is important that there should be left-wing spokes- 
men among the newspapers. Otherwise, labor and various. 
minorities will feel alienated from the press, will create special- 
interest organs of their own, and will mistrust newspapers in 
their normal news-disseminating function. Newspapers should 
be representative of the big public-opinion groups of the na- 
tion, in so far as they have any orientation apart from telling 
the facts. In their opinions, they should reflect a reasonable 
cross section. 

Thus it is sound and healthy that, within the last five 

years, two vigorous left-wing newspapers have come into be- 
ing: PM and the Chicago Sun. Marshall Field, in Freedom 
Is More Than a Word (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50), tells why he founded these newspapers. And Max 
Lerner, in Public Journal (New York: Viking. $3.00), re- 
prints over one hundred of his editorials in PM. Together, 
the volumes give the creed of a liberal publisher, and the 
argument of his ablest editorialist. 
' Marshall Field has been most unjustly abused. Inheritor 
of great wealth, he has decided to devote part of it to crusad- 
ing journalism. His viewpoint is sincere and cogent. “Man,” 
he says, “will indeed be a small thing unless he decides that 
his spirit can master the engines of his creation so that his 
State will be a living force concerned with the freedom of 
every individual.” 

The quotation is significant. It capitalizes the state, 
glorifies the state. It reveals an acceptance of statism which 
goes beyond traditional American political theory. 

Another revealing remark: Democracy, says Mr. Field, 
requires “toughness” or a “lack of gentlemanliness.” The 
words gentlemanly, nice, proper, he says, are “the most useful 
propaganda terms that humanity has devised for maintaining 
unchanged a social structure and its vested privileges, until 
both structure and privileges become grievous maladjust- 
ments.” It would be easy to say that Mr. Field is himself a 
refugee from gentlemanliness, a fugitive from an Eton collar. 
That is, no doubt, part of the explanation. For the rest, he is 
a zealous lover of freedom and a fighter in its cause. We have 
to add that he is still pretty much of a gentleman in the 
moderation of his crusade. 7 
Max Lerner, Mr. Field’s editorialist on PM, has no such 
inhibitions. He is one of the toughest-writing, toughest-think- 
ing left-wing editors extant. His columns, reprinted in Public 
Journal, stand up very well. There are few editorial pages in 
the United States that would go between covers so success- 
fully. Mr. Lerner, a former professor of political science at 
Williams College, writes with fire, learning, and a single party 
line. His articles are stimulating, they are hard to answer, 
and they are political journalism of the best quality. 

It would be a good thing for American journalism if all 
publishers showed the breadth and tolerance of Mr. Field and 
if all editors could argue their cases as well as Mr. Lerner.— 
E. D. C. in the Christian Science Monitor. 


DEATHS 


Rev. James D. Herrick, for over thirty years pastor of the 
Universalist church of Towanda, Pa., died May 1. Funeral 
services were held in the church on May 5. 


Ezra B. Wood, a prominent Universalist layman of New 
Haven, Conn., died May 14. He had been in church the day 
before. Funeral services were held May 16. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNITARIANISM IS CHRISTIAN 
To tue Eprror: 

In the March 17th issue of Tue Leaver, Charles E. Dunn 
quoted the Board of the American Unitarian Association as 
follows: “Recognizing our natural Christian heritage it is the 
sense of this board that our program of advance should be 
based on the principle of the free mind which inescapably 
involves a conception of Unitarianism as a co-operative 
Spiritual movement beyond the limitations of any historic 
religion.” : 

. “We reject all orthodoxies, and proclaim the Free and 
Universal: Church.” 

Mr. Dunn also quotes Dr. Curtis Reese’s statement, en- 
‘dorsed by the Western Unitarian Conference, as follows: “Our 
place is out upon the high seas of the world, where the winds 
of thought and aspiration blow from many directions. This 
is not to deny the Christian influence in our history, but it is 
to say that Christianity is not enough.” 

(The italics in above quotations are mine.) 

Also, Mr. Dunn quotes the Christian. Register’s Provisional 
Statement that this is the “free and universal church . . . 
based upon the growing common faith of all mankind.” 

From all the above quotations Mr. Dunn draws the un- 
warranted conclusion that “the denomination seems commit- 
ted to a nonchristian position.” 

But from these very same quotations I find ample evidence 
that Unitarianism is not nonchristian, but is Christian plus, 
a very different thing. What Unitarians reject is merely the 
miraculous elements and orthodox developments of Christian 
history, while retaining its fundamental truths and principles. 
foie Beach, Calif Marearet T. Otmstreap 


- PS. I am an ordained Universalist-Unitarian minister, long 
since retired. 


THE JUDGMENT OF DR. BLAKE 
‘To tHe Eprtor: 

Is it gricket to publish such a letter as “A Unitarian 
Looks at Unitarians,” appearing in your issue of April 21, as 
an anonymous letter? 

My respect for writers of anonymous letters in general is 
far from high. My respect for a Unitarian who writes as 
““B-2” writes and then lacks the courage to attach his name 
to it is just nonexistent. And I am afraid that my respect 
for Tue Leanver has suffered, too, by this publication. I know 
that we Unitarians and Universalists have our faults. I had 
not thought that cowardice was one of them. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. Berkevey B. Buake 


, THIRTY-THREE YEARS A DIRECTOR 


‘To’rue Epiror: 

Et has been my pleasant lot to be on the Board of Trustees 
of the Publishing House since 1912—TI think longer than any- 
‘one else. 

This having included your full term of service, I write to 
say that there has been no time when I have not been proud 
of our paper and its editor. 

For your sake, I am glad you are taking a rest. I am one 
who has found your statement true as far as my work is 
concerned. JI wish you to know that my inaction for the past 
‘six months has not been because of lack of interest: I am 
simply. being bossed around. by the medical profession, who 
have given me my choice of quitting all business “or else”; 
and I don’t like the alternative. 

It is my hope that you will from time to time write for us 
all. 

May God bless you and give you many happy years of 


life and of service in the ranks. 
Corneuius A. PARKER 
55 Bluff Avenue ° 


Edgwood, R. I. 
May 19, 1945 


MR. RUGGLES STILL ACTIVE 


To Tue Eprtor: 

I am writing to tell you of the activities in our Universalist 
church in Oakland, Calif., with Rev. B. C. Ruggles as pastor. 

Great interest is being taken in the Sunday school under 
the leadership of Mrs. Shirley Urie as teacher. Our pastor 
designed a service ribbon pin of red, white and blue for 
Christian service, to be given to the children for perfect 
attendance. A star is to be added each month, and when the 
pin is filled a medal or pin of the cross, crown and anchor will 
be given. Some time ago the children of the Sunday school 
came before the congregation and recited “The Lord is my 
shepherd.” It was fine. At the beginning of our Easter 
Sabbath services the children came forward and received their 
service ribbon pins for perfect attendance. A prelude service, 
“Beauty for Ashes,” followed. It was planned and conducted 
by Miss Flora Turner with poetry and music by dramatic 
readers and soloist. j 

We have a Bible class every Sunday at ten o'clock 
conducted by Miss Lucy Hammond. Miss Hammond is also 
chairman of the Sunday School and Church Committee. 
Oakland, Calif, GerrtrubeE DuBotse 


PLEASING REPORT OF FINE MEETINGS 


To tue Eprror: 

This letter goes to you soon after another. However, I 
had not sent one for many years. Apart from annual meet- 
ings, my last church publicity sent you was several years ago. 

I am glad to go out of my way to express pleasure over 
the success of the meetings on religious education held re- 
cently by Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester of the General 
Sunday School Association in the field of the Vermont and 
Quebec Convention. General meetings were held at Spring- 
field and St. Johnsbury, and special ones at Barre, Concord, 
Derby Line, etc., and specially good help was gratefully re- 
ceived by teachers and workers. Almost every report was 
completely favorable—a rather unusual thing among liberals. 

This could be, should be, and surely will be, the begin- 
ning of permanently better things for church, school and 
people generally at the places noted and beyond. 

Yours for a Universalism which means the unity of man- 
kind, both Christian and nonchristian, and therefore the moral 
and spiritual salvation of the world really. 

Cuar.tes HuntIncTon PENNOYER 
Rutland, Vt. 


THAT DETROIT INCIDENT 


To THE Eprror: 

In the March 3rd issue of THe Leaver I read that a 
minister in Detroit had picketed the Universalist church and, 
as the people were leaving, passed out notices stating that he 
was going to preach about the Universalists and Unitarians, 
explaining their doctrines and showing that they were not 
Christian. 

Now I think that he should have been as reasonable as 
Sam Jones, the great Methodist evangelist. One time when 
he was visiting a certain town, a committee waited on him 
and asked him to preach a sermon against the Catholics and 
Jews. He replied that when he got the devil out of his own 
church, it would be time enough for him to think about other 
churches. 

Perhaps if this Detroit minister would have a_heart-to- 
heart talk with his God—and his conscience, if he has one— 
he might see what Jesus meant when he said, “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” He might see that 
these words might be spoken about him in this twentieth 


century. 
Galion, Ohio 


Homer KeEtiy 
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; Our Library Desk 


Country Neicusornoop. By Elizabeth 


Coatsworth. With decorations by 
Hildegard Woodward. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


In her latest book Elizabeth Coats- 
worth has done for her part of Maine 
what the editor of THe CurisTIAN 
LeabeEr in his Cruisings has done for the 
little community of Beards Hollow in 
New York State. Those who have en- 
joyed the Cruisings would enjoy Country 
Neighborhood. It is a collection of 
stories set down by the author as she 
heard them from her Maine neighbors. 
““. . It;seemed to me,” she writes, “that 
a gathering of many stories from one 
focus has a certain value in giving the 
emotional background of a locality. And 
if Americans are to become really at 
home in America it must be through 
the devotion of many people for many 
small, deeply loved places. . . .” 

The writer of a book of this kind 
should have a feeling for people and 
houses, and animals and nature. As 
readers of her work know, Miss Coats- 
worth qualifies in all four spheres of 
interest. Mingled with the stories 
are personal experiences and reflections, 
which add much to the charm of the 
book. 

CHRISTINA GRAY-SMITH 


Ler’s Turnk Asout Our Reticion. By 
Frank and Mildred Eakin. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


Seldom have church leaders found a 
book more challenging in its content, 
more practical in its applications or 
more honest in its discussions than Let’s 
Think About Our Religion. 

It is, in the main, a frank discussion 
of the meaning and place of faith in this 
present-day world. The authors present 
“the two kinds of religiousness, the two 
views of religion” and recount many in- 
formal illustrations to show the kind of 
religion that works. The chapters deal- 
ing with prayer, worship, God, Jesus, 
and the Bible are outspoken in their 
disavowals of many of the prevailing 
acceptances belonging to an outmoded 
past, but the reader is never left with 
a feeling of insecurity, or with a sense 
of loss. 

While traditionalism is attacked with 
vehemence, the style, simple and direct, 
makes for gracious reading which will be 
appreciated alike by church leaders, the 
laity and thinking young people. 

Let’s Think About Our Religion offers 
help and advice to church-school teach- 
ers, suggesting approaches in keeping 
with modern trends and noting inconsist- 
encies to be avoided. It presents a sec- 
tion on the preparation for the ministry 
and ministerial attitudes which no min- 
ister can afford to miss—attitudes and 
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preparation which speak loudly for the 
success or failure of so-called organized 
religion. And it presents a chapter sug- 
gesting what the laity can do to bring 
about needed changes. The closing 
chapter on “Religion Today and To- 
morrow” is a frank appraisal of the sit- 
uation the church faces in the postwar 
world. 

Liberal church men and women should 
make this book a must in their reading 
programs. No one will read it through 
without a few sharp criticisms, but they 
will be criticisms to challenge a deeper 
thinking than most of us have given to 
this most pertinent topic of religion for 
our present troubled days. 

Ipa M. Forsonr 
e 


Wuere Are WEIN Reticion? By Joseph 
Fort Newton. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Where Are We in Religion? is nine 
studies of the spiritual life by a master 
in both understanding and power to ex- 
press. It is liberal, clear cut, hopeful 
and beautiful. The title of the book is 
the title of one chapter. Another is 
“What Is Religion About?” Another, 


‘Easter the Festival of Life.” 


Again Dr. Newton has served all the 
churches. 
Ao Viees 


Oren Doors IN Crisis. By Austin Rice. 
Published by the First Congregational 
Church of Wakefield, Mass. 


Eight sermons published to signalize 
the closing of a 37-year pastorate in 
Wakefield, where the 300th anniversary 
of the church and the town was recently 
celebrated. 

The sermons are earnest and devoted, 
and rather characteristically (I judge) 
blunt and abrupt. They seem to be 
made up rather of headings than of final 
written-sermon content. Probably the 
preacher speaks, mostly, extempora- 
neously. 

Joun E. LeBosquet 


Or tHE Imiration or Curist Topay. 
By Winifred Kirkland. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 


A booklet containing eleven brief de- 
votional meditations on the quality of 
Jesus and his attitudes to life which 
we in our time might well copy. Writ- 
ten originally for various religious week- 
lies, they emphasize, with much beauty 
in expression, Jesus’ cheerfulness and 
“holy gaiety,” his constant interest in 
and concentration upon his concrete sur- 
roundings; and his pervading — back- 
ground-sense, also, all the while of God 
and immortality. 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Baha'i Centenary, 1844-1944. The 
Bahai Publishing Committee, Wilmette, 
Ill. An illustrated volume telling of 
these labors for the oneness of mankind. 


Social Security, Past, Present, Future. 
By Gerhard Hirschfeld. American Tax- 
payers Association, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington. Paperbound $1.00. 


Prophet with Honor. By Harmon M. 
Gehr. A valuable pamphlet on William 
Ellery Channing, reprinted from the 
Crozer Quarterly. 


Reveille with God. A paperbound book 
of devotions by six chaplains on active 
service. Edited by Chaplain Ralph P. 
Boyd of the Universalist Church. 


Labor and Co-ops. The value of con- 
sumer co-operation to organized workers. 
By James Myers of the Federal Council. 
Published by the Co-operative League 
U.S.A., Chicago, New York, Washing- 


ton. Price 15 cents. 
Bethlehem and Rochdale. A co-opera- 
tive centennial publication. By Ben- 


son Y. Landis. Published by the Co- 
operative League, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Whither Christian Missions. By D.- 
Barsum Perley. A spirited answer to 
John van Ess of the Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church by the secretary 
of the Assyrian National Federation, 
Law Bldg., Paterson 1, N. J. Price $1.00. 


Light for Dark Days. Meditations on 
the 27th Psalm given over the radio. By 
Rev. H. P. Warren. Flint Book and 
Bible House, 1214 Willow Street, Flint 3, 
Mich. Price 40 cents. 


NO SLUMP HERE 


Kinston, N. C. “Our Sunday school is 
still growing. We are proud of it. My 
class enjoys making slides of Moses* 
life. They have just finished studying 
the Ten Commandments. Mr. Ulrich 
helped us with this part and they en- 
joyed having him. There are twelve in 
my class now.” 


Lynn, Mass. Eleven new pupils have 
enrolled in the church school since 
Easter. (The Times, April 19, First Uni- 
versalist Church.) 


Little Falls, N. Y. A group of young 
women, with a potential membership of 
about forty, has recently been organized 
in St. Paul’s Universalist Church. The 
group includes young wives and mothers, 
and several who will be married when 
the war ends. Among other things the 
group will have charge of a library of 
books for parents and children. This 
is being purchased this spring, twenty- 
age already having been donated 
or it. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE GEORGIANNA MERRILL ROOT MEMORIAL FUND 


HE first meeting of the committee 
“for the Georgianna Merrill Root 
Memorial Fund was held in Boston on 
March 15, 1945, and was attended by 
representatives from the Massachusetts 
Council 6f Church Women, the Federa- 


“tion of Women’s Church Societies of 


Rhede Island, and from other New 
England states where there are councils 
or federations of this kind. The fund is 
being started to promote Federation work 
in New England and. perpetuate the 
memory of Mrs. Root. 

Mrs. Henry A. Eldredge, honorary 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies of Rhode Island, in a 
tribute to “Mother” Root writes: 

“In the fall of 1906, at Providence, 
there was organized the first federation 
of churchwomen’s societies, for general 
purposes, under the name of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Rhode Island Fed- 
eration of Churches, changed later to 
the Providence Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies, and, still later, when 
the state missionary groups became af- 
filiated with it, to the Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies of Rhode 
Island. 

“When the field secretary of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Churches, 
Rev. E.#Tallmadge Root, desiring to 
foster the spirit of friendship and co- 
operation among the churches, wanted 
to arrange a reception for all the pastors 
of Providence, he naturally turned to his 
faithful wife and helpmate, Georgianna 
Merrill Root, for advice. Result, the 
presidents of some eighty-one church so- 
cieties were invited, through letters to 
their pastors, and forty women met to 
plan the event. In the months of plan- 
ning the reception, the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of such growing friendship and 
the opportunity for exchanging experi- 
ences and methods became apparent. 
There was inspiration and power in the 
thought-that all were at work on a 
common task and that each society was 
a part of a great whole. 

“Out of this united effort grew the 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies 
of Rhode Island. After moving to Som- 
erville, Mass., Mrs. Root organized the 


Somerville Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies in 1915. From this 
grew the Massachusetts. Federation 
(now the Massachusetts Council of 


Church Women) and the New England 
Council of Federated Church Women. 
The National Council of Federated 
Church Women was organized at a na- 
tional council meeting of representatives, 


held in Boston in 1929, and Mrs. Root 


was active in this group, which has 


since merged with the two national mis- 
slonary groups to form the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women. 

“But Mrs. Root’s main interest was 
in the New England Council and she 
constantly urged that councils be or- 
ganized in the different towns and cities 
of the states, to bring together the 
local groups. Both Dr. and Mrs. Root 
were untiring in their efforts to promote 
this idea of unity and co-operation. 


IT’S SO 


HE path to peace is not unknown. 

It is only unused. It is a narrow 

path, and one that many have been un- 
willing to follow. 

Yet it is by this path alone that the 
United Nations, or any nations, or gov- 
ernments, or peoples, can reach a last- 
ing peace. Only by following in the 
footsteps of Jesus, by stretching out a 
healing hand to all the starving, ignorant, 
destitute, despairing people of the earth 
can we hope for a better world or a 
peace that will endure. 

For it is in the sore spots of the 
world—in India, Africa, China—in every 
country where there is hunger and 
hatred and racial conflict—that the next 
war is festering. 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach, internationally 
known missionary of the Congregational 
Church, whose tremendous work among 
the illiterates of many countries is 
known to all of us, says that it is the 
job of the Christian church, and partic- 
ularly of the American church, to stretch 
out that hand. No number of plans, 
proposals or police can save America or 
the rest of the world from the dangers 
that confront it unless prayer is added— 
prayer for our leaders, prayer for our- 
selves—and unless Christian people are 
willing to supply the help that is needed. 

A police force on an_ international 
seale will not be sufficient, Dr. Laubach 
says, necessary as it may be. Four co- 
operating agencies are needed: educa- 
tion, business, government and church— 
with the police force far in the back- 
eround. Not until the illiterate three 
fifths of the hwman race have been 
taught to read and write, not until ex- 
ploitation ceases, not until superstition 
and disease and unbelievable poverty 
have been wiped out by education can 
we hope for permanent peace. 

Missions, with their emphasis on edu- 
cation that touches every phase of living 
(economic, agricultural, physical, spirit- 
ual) , and government, working together 
as they did in the Philippines when Dr. 


“Mrs. Root was ‘called home’ on 
January 12, 1945. She was. stricken 
suddenly while on her way home from 
a church meeting and ‘passed on’ the 
following morning. The little body is 
at rest but we believe that Georgianna 
Root is still carrying on her noble work. 

“We sincerely hope that the antici- 
pated Georgianna Merrill Root Memorial 
Fund will successfully promote Fed- 
eration work in New England and also 
perpetuate the memory of dear ‘Mother’ 
Root.” 


SIMPLE! 


Laubach was on the island of Mindanao 
teaching the Moros who are today our 
stanch allies, are an unbeatable team. 
Missionaries in every country are the 
most popular foreigners, and the church 
has the machinery for this work. 

“America doesn’t know,” Dr. Laubach 
says, “America doesn’t know the suffer- 
ing, the privation, the terror. But our 
boys who have been fighting in Europe, 
in Burma, in China, in the Pacific islands 
—all over the world—our boys have seen 
these oppressed, illiterate, starved, dis- 
eased people. And they have seen what 
the church has done—they write home 
about the ‘Fuzzy-Wuzzy Angels.’ 

“T am tingling with two things—des- 
peration and optimism. I am desperate 
when I see the needs of the world, when 
I know that the next war will be one of 
color, when I see it already festering in 
these sore spots, when I see the indiffer- 
ence here at home. We are in danger, 
and America doesn’t know it. But I am 
filled with optimism when I realize that 
the United States can do anything if 
she tries hard enough—when I know 
that all we need to solve the race prob- 
lem is someone who is_ color-blind— 
when I know that the training of the © 
one hundred thousand best young men 
and women who are needed to go out 
into the field has already been started 
by the Foreign Missions Conference— 
when I know that Christians are think- 
ing in world-terms.” 

If each one did her share of praying, 
of studying, of thinking in world-terms, 
if each one helped to solve the racial 
problem in her own city—it would be 
simple. 

“The pattern of peace is cut from 
the cloth of co-operation . . .” and each of 
us holds a thread of that cloth. It’s 
not too hard to do: to hold a thread, 
to help weave the cloth from which 
peace can be made. 

It’s so simple! 


S. W. D. HI. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


NEW BOOKS IN LOAN LIBRARY 


The following 
books recently 
s\ added to the loan 
We library may be bor- 
>; rowed for the ask- 
ing. Send a card 
to the GSS.A., 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8: 

The Relevance of the Bible, H. H. Row- 
ley. 

Paul for Everyone, Chester W. Quimby. 

The Bible and the Common Reader, 

Mary Ellen Chase. 

Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neigh- 
bors, Mildred Eakin. 

This Believing World, Lewis Browne. 

Let's Think About Our Religion, Frank 
and Mildred Eakin. 

Prayer for a Child, Rachel Field. 

The Little Stone House, Berta and Elmer 

Hader. 


Marriage and Family 
Robert G. Foster. 


Conserving Marriage and the Family, 
Ernest R. Groves. 


Aids to Worship, Albert W. Palmer. 

The Arts and Religion, Albert E. Bailey. 

Peoples of the US.S.R., Anna Louise 
Strong. 

Discovering the Boy of Nazareth, Wini- 
fred Kirkland. 

The Child and the Emperor, Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 

Living with Children, Gertrude E. Chit- 
tenden. 


Relationships, 


EXPERIENCES WITH 
“MARTIN AND JUDY” 


Danielle was three years old when she 
became acquainted with Martin and 
Judy. It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence and education for her and for me, 
her mother. I can’t but wonder what the 
past three years would have been without 
this fine help. 

Just a short time before her grand- 
father’s death, Danielle had found a 
little dead bird, just as Martin and Judy 
had. We had already had these stories, 
and explanations were simply and nat- 
urally made at what might have been a 
very difficult time. 

Another incident. Having been bitten 
by a dog, Danielle was very much afraid 
of all dogs, and walking to school alone 
past all kinds of dogs was an ordeal. 
Here “The Story of the Barking Dog” 
helped overcome this fear, 

Two years ago Aunt Sylvia was ex- 
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pecting a baby, but so was Martin’s 
mother, and again the story with its 
explanations helped to answer the nat- 
ural questions that arose. 

When we know of friends who face a 
tonsil operation we try to get our Martin 
and Judy book to them beforehand. 

I could go on indefinitely it seems with 
our personal examples. I sincerely wish 
all mothers of small children could have 
access to these fine books (Vols. 1, 2 and 
3). And I would like to add that the 
foundation for understanding them is 
the parents’ guide, Consider the Chil- 
dren—How They Grow, a “must” on the 
reading list of mothers who would have 
knowledge of and help the spiritual 
growth of their children. 

VerNA CARNCROSS 
Universalist-Unitarian Church 
Utica, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTENING SERVICE 


The christening of babies and young 
children is one of the very lovely parts 
of a Children’s Day service. Think of 
the joy and good feeling which must 
have prevailed in the Central Universal- 
ist Church of Yarmouth, Maine, last 
June when thirty babies were brought 
forward for this ancient service of dedi- 
cation! 

Such an ingathering was due to the 
co-operation of the minister and the 
nursery-roll superintendent. The latter 
has a real opportunity for service at this 
time, calling in the homes of the babies 
who have not yet been christened, some- 
times arranging for a church member 
with a car to call for parents and baby, 
sometimes answering a young mother’s 
query as to just what a service of chris- 
tening means anyway. Useful at this 
point is an attractive folder called 
The Meaning of Christening in a Free 
Church. Written a few years ago by 
Rev. L. G. Williams, this has been re- 
printed and is available from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House at 5 cents a 
copy. Some superintendents give this 
out when calling in the home; others 
see that each family is given one before 
leaving the church. 

Last year one of our Illinois ministers 
made this statement in his church bul- 
letin: “A christening service is a most 
important event in the life of a child and 
no less important in the life of the 
church.” 

With larger numbers of babies on our 
nursery rolls than ever before, let us 
make this year’s christening service one 
of deep significance to every parent and 
every congregation. 


A MINISTER SPEAKS OUT 


Just a word about our Children’s Day 
program. The time for children to 
“speak pieces” for the entertainment of 
adults has passed. We recognize the 
shortsightedness of such a procedure. 
Rather we now strive for a worshiping 
together. It is very difficult for children 
and adults to share the experience of 
worship for reasons that are at once 
evident. Nevertheless, it does seem wise 
to come together as a church family on 
Children’s Day, and to give the children 
an opportunity to have a part in the 
worship. . . . By your presence, and by 
the mood of worship which we strive to 
maintain, you can in turn help the young 
folk to an appreciation of the meaning 
of the church. 

It is important that a continuity of 
worship be kept until the close of the 
service. Sometimes very young people 
make mistakes. Adults ought not to 
make the mistake of laughing at them. 
An appreciation of what they are trying 
to do will enrich the service—From the 
June 4, 1944, calendar of the West Som- 
erville, Mass., Universalist church. 


SUMMER EDITION READY 


The now-familiar Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls, published the year round 
by the Connecticut Council of Churches, 
is widely used in Universalist homes, also 
in church schools. The current quarterly - 
edition includes a fascinating collection 
of stories, poems, litanies, prayers, songs, 
psalms and pictures. The index lists 
materials for reading as follows: When 
You Are Thinking About the Out-of-” 
Doors; When You Are Thinking About 
Helpers; When You Are Thinking About 
the Way We Are Fed; When You Wish 
to Read in Your Bible. 

The family cover is especially appeal- 
ing, and makes this issue an ideal one 
for distribution or sale in connection with 
National Family Week or Children’s 
Day. The Universalist Publishing House 
will gladly fill your order: 15 cents for a 
single copy, 18 cents for twenty-five or 
more copies. 


CONGRATULATIONS, 
CALIFORNIA! 


To Santa Paula for its record of co- 
operation in the payment of per capita, 
contribution, and Friendship Offerings 
during the past two years. 

And to Pasadena for its well-planned 
presentation of the recent American 
Friendship Program and the generous 
offermg which was sent in as a result 
of this. 
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_ News of Churches and Church People 


CENTENNIAL BANQUET AT PROVIDENCE 


The Church of the Mediator of 
rovidence, R. L., observed its 100th 
niversary with a banquet on Satur- 
ay, April 21. Fred B. Perkins, presi- 


ent of the Rhode Island Universalist . 


onvention and president of- the Rhode 
Island Bar Association, acted as toast- 
master. 
_. The banquet was preceded by an in- 
: . ‘ 
formal] reception in the church audito- 


Church of the Mediator 


rium, when guests had the opportunity to 
chat with one another. 

The invocation at the banquet was 
given by the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, after which a photo- 
graph was taken of the group. 

The Hon. Henry P. Stone, president 
of the Mediator Board of Trustees, 
brought the greetings of the parish and 
introduced the toastmaster, who re- 
viewed the history of the church. 
George L. Crooker, cochairman of the 
Finance Committee of the centennial, 
expressed the gratitude of the committee 
to all who gave and worked for the 
money with which to liquidate the long- 
standing mortgage on the church. The 
greetings of the First Universalist Church 
of Providence were brought by its minis- 
ter, Rev. Douglas Frazier, and of the 
churches of the community by Rev. 
Earl H. Tomlin, executive secretary of 
the Rhode Island Council of Churches. 

Mr. Schooley in his remarks paid a 
glowing tribute to Miss Eleanor P. Hood, 
through whose generosity and loyalty 
the present edifice was made possible in 
1924. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
in the State of New York and pastor of 
the Mediator Church when the present 
edifice was built, gave the main address 
of the evening. His theme was “Bright 
Spots in a Dark World.” 

Solos were sung during the evening by 
Dr. Hugo Olson, Richard Nelson and 
Charles Harmon. 
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On Sunday morning, April 22, a cen- 
tennial worship service was held in the 
church auditorium, in which the people 
of the First Universalist Church of Provi- 
dence united. Dr. Leining and Rev. 
Douglas Frazier participated in the serv- 
ice. Dr. Robert Cummins, general su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America, gave the sermon, speaking 
on “World Pattern,” in which he em- 
phasized the necessity of the unity of all 
humanity. 

Regret was felt at the accident sus- 
tained by Dr. John Smith Lowe on 
Easter Sunday, which prevented him 
and Mrs. Lowe from attending the cen- 
tennial services. As a former pastor Dr. 
Lowe was to have given the centennial 
sermon. Also regretted was the absence 
of another former pastor, Rev. John M. 
Fogelsong, who is now serving the Uni- 
tarian church in Wayland, Mass. 

The church mortgage was burned by 
the Hon. Henry P. Stone as president of 
the Board of Trustees and Thomas T. 
Hall as the senior deacon of the church. 

In addition to raising the necessary 
money with which to liquidate its mort- 
gage, the church also secured sufficient 
funds with which to make some very 
necessary repairs. It will now endeavor 
to start an Organ Fund, since the pres- 
ent organ is over seventy-six years old. 


DR. CUMMINS IN THE SOUTH 


Rev. Robert Cummins is on a trip in 
the South, traveling by both plane and 
train. Flying to Mobile, Ala., the night 
of May 8, he returned to Chapman 
for the Alabama Convention, May 9 and 
10. He visited Brewton and reached 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., to preach on 
May 13. The following day he was at 
Red Hill and Clinton. He then went to 
Kinston, where special services were held 
every night for a week with the general 
superintendent as the preacher. In 
Kinston, he also spoke at the Rotary 
Club and addressed the students of the 
high school. 

On Sunday, May 20, he will preach at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., and then hold 
a conference with the trustees. That 
night he will leave Washington on his 
way to Boston. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


The eleventh session of the Institute 
of World Affairs will be held at Warner, 
N. H., from August 18 to 25. Reserva- 
tions are being made much earlier this 
year, and better accommodations are 
available in Warner this year than was 
the case last year. Those intending to 
spend their vacation in Warner had best 
write to the dean, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
in regard to reservations. 

Invitations have been extended to the 
following authorities: 


Dr. Josef Hance, Czechoslovak author, 
editor, lecturer and diplomat. 


Prof. Ernest J. Simmons, of Cornell 
University, in charge of the compre- 
hensive work done at that university 
during the summers of-1943 and 1944 
on contemporary Russian civilization. 


Prof. Herbert F. Rudd, of the University 
of New Hampshire, on the Chinese, 
their institutions and their history. 


Correspondence with others is in hand. 

‘Dr. Andrews will deal with the Balkan 
Slavs. 

Two full courses of five lectures each 
are planned, and the award of certificates 
for attendance and for attainment will 
be continued. 


ACTIVITIES AT 
ARLINGTON 


On Palm Sunday the men of the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Mass., 
held their annual breakfast, which was 
well attended. The speaker was Sam- 
uel F. Parker, a trustee of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. His subject 
was “Now Is the Time to Uphold the 
Church.” 

On Holy Thursday evening a com- 
munion service was held, when fourteen 
new members were received into church 


fellowship. 
On Easter Sunday there was the 
largest church attendance in several 


years. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
planned a year’s program for money- 
raising and social events. 

On Sunday, April 29, the women of 
the church took part in the service, Miss 
Edith N. Winn, president of the A.U.W., 
presiding. The candlelighting service of 
Dedication Day was repeated and con- 
ducted by Mrs. C. R. Duhig, who had 
memorized the service. The wives of 
four of the trustees acted as ushers. 

The season is ending with both the 
parish and the women’s organization in 
good condition. 

During the summer months _ this 
church will unite with three others for 

services. 
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THE LEIGHTONS 
HONORED 


On April 24, Dr. George E. Leighton, 
for twenty-three years pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Somerville, 
Mass., and Mrs. Leighton were tendered 
a reception by about 450 parishioners 
and friends. Some who attended trav- 
eled many miles to be present. Letters 
were received from many who were un- 
able to attend, including several officials 
from Universalist Headquarters who were 
out of town on business. 

The stage in Leighton Hall had been 
converted into a beautiful flower garden, 
from which the Spence Trio furnished 
music. George Wheeler, tenor, and 
Franklin Field, baritone, accompanied at 
the piano by Harry Rogers, gave a pro- 
gram of duets and solos. 

Ushers were George O. Nelson, Wil- 
liam T. Hayes, Capt. Arthur S. Waldron, 
Walter E. Farnham, T. J. Harvey, 
George B. Whiting, Clifford A. Belcher, 
Dr. George O. Nelson, Jr., John Watson, 
Frederick Haartz and Robert Callahan. 

A Memory Book containing pictures 
of members of the Leighton Class, most 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury \St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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of whom are now in the armed forces, 
and letters from them, was presented to 
Dr. Leighton by Dr. Max Sherman. | 

George O. Nelson, in an address which 
was a blend of humor .and seriousness, 
paid affectionate tribute to the Leightons. 
In behalf of the parishioners he pre- 
sented them with a substantial check. 
“Mother” Leighton was presented with a 
wrist watch. 

Mr. Nelson said: “During the past 
twenty-three years we have seen many 
evidences of the power of the Leighton 
ministry. This ministry has meant the 
words of comfort, strength and courage 
during the loss of loved ones; the spirit- 
ual upliftment during anxious hours of 
uncertainty; the right word at the right 
time in the valley of decision; the count- 
less hours spent in worship, fellowship, 
planning and building. The spirit of Dr. 
and Mrs. Leighton is in the bloodstream 
of all the men, women and children who 
have been privileged to feel the power 
of their steadying influence.” 

Practically all the Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian and Episcopal clergymen and the 
Jewish rabbis of the area turned out to 
honor Dr. Leighton. The Universalist 
ministers who attended were John M. 
Ratcliff, Clarence R. Skinner, Flint M. 
Bissell, Andrew J. Torsleff, Roger F. 
Etz, Leslie C. Nichols, Carl A. Hempel, 
Robert M. Rice, Alfred S. Cole, Fred- 
erick Harrison and Stanley G. Spear. 
Mrs. Leroy W. Coons and Mrs. Charles 
Conklin, wives of former state superin- 
tendents, represented Dr. Coons and 
the late Dr. Conklin. 

Secretary of State Frederic W. Cook, 
ex-Mayor Leon M. Conwell and Judge 
Charles F. Gadsby, presiding justice of 
the Somerville district court, also at- 
tended. 

Refreshments were served in the ban- 
quet hall by the young ladies of the 
church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Farnham 
headed the committee which carried out 
all arrangements for this memorable 
event. 

Dr. Leighton has been made minister 
emeritus of the church. 


JOHN MURRAY 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The annual pilgrimage of the Mas- 
sachusetts - Rhode Island Universalist 
Youth Fellowship to the grave of John 
Murray in Mt. Auburn Cemetery will 
be made on Sunday afternoon, June 8. 
This is the only pilgrimage which is 
made regularly to the final resting place 
of the Apostle of Universalism. All 
who are interested in attending are cor- 
dially invited to do so. 

The service will be held at three 
o'clock. James Barr, a director of the 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island U.Y.F., will 
be in charge of it, and Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone, D.D., will be the speaker. A 
wreath will be laid on the grave at the 
conclusion of the service by Dallas 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN 


A Monthly Magazine 
for Religious Liberals 


June, 1945 


The Intellectual and Democracy 
by Edward G. Robinson 


Where Shall Unity Be Found? 
by Elbridge F. Stoneham 


They Endure the Hell of Battle 
by Carl Bihldorff 


$1.50 for 12 issues 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Knight, treasurer of the Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island U.Y.F. 

Mt. Auburn is the last resting place 
also of other Universalist leaders, among 
them Hosea Ballou Ist and 2nd, Thomas 
Whittemore, Thomas J. Sawyer and 
George L. Perin. 

Plans have been made for those who 
wish it to make a tour of the ceme- 
tery, after which there will be a picnic 
supper. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
The Idlewild Fellowship will hold its 


annual retreat at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
in the few days before the young people’s 
institute opens, probably starting with 
supper on Monday evening, June 18, and 
closing with breakfast on Thursday, 
June 21. Reservations should be made at 
once with Rev. Albert F. Harkins, Sec- 
retary, 11 Church Street, North Attle- 
boro, Mass. Details as to program, etc., 
will appear in the next issue of THE, 
LEADER. 


Dean Academy and Junier College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 

lege entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 


Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
.ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haroxp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


_ Theological School of 


| ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


| Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
: Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


| If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


“AA Seat of Learning 
*in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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May 19, 1945 


THE DIRECTORS TO 
THE EDITOR 


April 28, 1945 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Van Schaick: 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Universalist Publishing 
House, held Friday, April 27, 1945, I 
was instructed to notify you of the fol- 
lowing action with regard to your res- 
ignation as editor of Tur CuristiAN 
LEADER: 

“The directors view with deep regret 
the resignation of Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., as editor of Tue Curistran Leaver. 

“The directors discussed the matter for 
over an hour before coming to a decision. 

“The directors explored the possibility 
of asking Dr. John van Schaick to re- 
consider his decision and continue until 
he had rounded out twenty-five years of 
service. 

“The directors would have been of the 
mind to ask Dr. John van Schaick to 
continue, but his words, when he indi- 
cated that the resignation was a final, 
well-considered and conclusive action on 
his part and that reconsideration was 
not to be thought of, placed them in a 
position about which they could do 
nothing. 

“Only the positiveness of Dr. Van 
Schaick’s statement makes them accept 
his resignation. 

“Therefore, with a very deep sense of 
loss and regret and with deep apprecia- 
tion of the long, faithful and fruitful 
twenty-three years of service of Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., as editor of Tur Curis- 
TIAN LeEaperR, the Board of Directors of 
the Universalist Publishing House ac- 
cepts his resignation, to become effective 
at the close of the 125th anniversary 
year, July 1, 1945.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dora J. Brown, Clerk 
Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Van Schaick: 

It was the unanimous desire of the 
Board of Directors of the Universalist 
Publishing House that, in recognition of 
your work and in appreciation of your 
long service, you be asked to remain 
on Tue CuristiaN Leaver as contribut- 
ing editor and that your name appear on 
the masthead as contributing editor. 

Following instructions, I am writing 
you giving you this information of 
the action of the Board and asking for 
your consent as an expression of your 
willingness to co-operate in the work you 
so dearly love. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dora J. Brown, Clerk 
Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ruth Tomlinson of 38 Sever 
Street, Worcester, Mass., daughter of the 
late Dr. and Mrs. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
lives in the old home of her parents, 
keeping it as it has been known to the 
denomination for so many years. 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff, during a recent three- 


.week field trip in Maine, met with all 


groups in the Universalist, churches at 
Portland (All Souls’ and Congress 
Square), Westbrook, North Fryeburg, 
Norway, West Paris, Rumford, Auburn, 
Lewiston, Augusta, Gardiner, Brunswick, 
Waterville, Oakland, Orono, Caribou, 
Oakfield, Machias, Guilford. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School 
Association, conducted a seminar on “The 
Home and World Order” at the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Conference held 
in Cambridge on May 15. 


Obituary 


STEPHEN VAN BUREN 

Stephen Van Buren of Perry, N. Y., died 
April 9 at the Warsaw Hospital.. He was. 
sixty-nine years of age. 

Mr. Van Buren was born in Parish, near 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1878, one of three chil- 
dren of John and Lydia Schreiber Van Buren. 
In his young manhood he lived at various 
times in Hume, Pike and Perry, where he 
followed the trade of carpenter and builder. 

On October 10, 1909, he married Miss 
Mabel Harris of Buffalo. 

Mr. Van Buren was a member of the 
Universalist church of Perry, which he joined 
on April 9, 1944. He was also a member 
of the I.0.0.F. and of the Bradford Lodge, 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

He is survived by his wife; one daughter, 
Mrs. William T. Grant; two grandchildren, 
Gail and Gilbert Grant; and one sister, Mrs. 
Warren G. Green of Orlando, Fla. 

Funeral services were held at the Eaton 
Funeral Home in Perry on April 11, Rev. 
Julia M. Tobey, pastor of the Universalist 
church, officiating. 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion will meet at the Universalist church of 
Valley Falls on Wednesday, June 6, 1945, 
for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 
Henry H. Scuootey, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, June 4, 1945, at 1:45 p. m., for 
the examination of Carl G. Seaburg as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and ability 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
- Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 
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ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Lon Ray Call transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. j 

Rev. Charlés DeVries transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. Kenneth Murphy, Chaplains’ Corps, 
transferred to the Central Committee of 
Fellowship. 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D.D., transferred _ 


to Michigan. 

Rey. Helen F, Adams transferred to Mich- 
igan. 

Accepted on letters of transfer: From the 
Central Fellowship Committee—Rev. Conard 
Rheiner; from the Ohio Committee of Fel- 
lowship—Rev. Leon P. Jones and Rev. 
Martha G. Jones; from the Georgia Commit- 
tee of Fellowship—Rev. A. W. Loos; and 


from the Massachusetts Committee of Fel- 
lowship—Rev. John Q. Parkhurst. 

Rev. Guy Meyer dropped from fellowship 
by reason of engaging in secular, business 
unconnected with denominational interests. 

Merton L. Auprince, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rev. Dudley R. Child (DU) 
to Massachusetts, and Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark (DU) to Ohio. 
J. Wayne Hasxetu, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
John Leininger removed from rolls because 
of entering secular work. 
Srantey C. Stax, Secretary 
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Beyond Personality 


By C. 5S. LEWIS 


The author of the best-selling Screw- 
tape Letters here writes about the- 
ology, “the stience of God,” in the 
lucid, charming style which has made 
him famous. All C. S. Lewis en- 
thusiasts will welcome this new book. 
For others, it} is an excellent intro- 
duction to a modern master of reli- 
gious writing. $1.00 


Of the Imitation 


of Christ Today 


By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


A devotional book about 
Christ as the comrade of men, 
who requires of us not with- 
drawal from but participation 
in the affairs of the world. 
$1.00 


The Seamless Robe 
By SARAH CLEGHORN 


A lyrically compassionate but un- 
sentimental book on the religion of 
lovingkindness. Miss Cleghorn shows 
how, as a way of living rooted in the 
brotherhood of man, it has vital 
personal, social, and 
implications. 


international 
$2.00 
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The Lord’s Supper 
in Protestantism 


By ELMER STONE 
FREEMAN 


A well-documented non-con- 
troversial history of this great 
sacrament from early Chris- 
tian days to the present, with 
a valuable interpretation of 
its place in contemporary 
Protestantism. $1.75 


The Faith of Man 
Speaks 


Edited by HELEN WOODBURY 


An anthology of consolation. This 
beautiful collection of poetry and 
prose is a living testament of man’s 
faith in God and in the immortality 
of his own soul. It contains about 
300 thoughtfully chosen selections, 
dating from 1000 B.C. to the pres- 
ent. $1.75 


MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


Crackling 


A man received a big check for serv-_ 
ices rendered and discovered that it was 
one penny short. A stickler for detail, 
he insisted that the discrepancy be re- 
paired, and, in due course, received an- 
other check for a single penny. He 
presented it for payment at his bank. 
The teller examined it closely and then 
asked, “How would you like this, sir? 
Heads or tails?”—Bennett Cerr, Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


“We shall be glad,” wrote the firm to 
the War Manpower Board, “if you can 
assist us in retaining this man a little 
Jonger. He is the only man left in the 
firm, and is carrying on with 15 girls.”"— 
Exchange. 


An English nobleman sojourning in 
Turkey sent for a native trader and 
expressed to him a desire to acquire a 
dachshund. 

“What will you pay for it, Excel- 
lency?” asked the merchant. 

“Five pounds,” was the reply. 

“Not enough, Excellency,” replied the 
dealer. “I’m sure you want a nice, classy 
dachshund. Now what kind of dachs- 
hund can I get for five pounds? It will 
cost me more than that. You will have 
to pay at least eight pounds.” 

“Very well,” agreed the Englishman. 
“But make sure it’s a good one.” 

“Just leave it to me,” assured the 
canine expert. “I'll select the best on 
the market.” 

At the door the trader hesitated. He 
suddenly seemed a little uncertain of 
himself. 

“Well,” demanded the Englishman, 
“what’s the trouble now?” 

“Tell me, Excellency,” implored the 
merchant, “just what is a dachshund?”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Sued for damages by a man he'd 
knocked down, the motorist protested his 
innocence. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “I was only doing 
five miles an hour when the man step- 
ped in front of my car!” 

“That makes it worse,” snapped the 
plaintiff's counsel. “Imagine the pro- 
longed suffering of my client as the car 
rolled over him!”’—Montreal Star. 


An ambitious young playwright, who 
had haunted the office of George M. 
Cohan for weeks, finally persuaded the 
actor to read his latest play. When 
Cohan had finished, he handed the script 
back without a word. 

“Please don’t say no to me, Mr. 
Cohan!” pleaded the young dramatist. 
Then suddenly he blurted out: “If you 
produee this play, I'll let you have it 
for nothing!” 

“Young man,” declared Cohan quietly, 
“you may not be a playwright, but I 
must say you are an excellent judge 
of values!”—Milwaukee Journal. 
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